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Che Farm, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Early Plowing. 


Land plowed quite early, as soon as the 
frost is out, and sufficiently dry, mellows 
down and becomes ripe for a crop, by plant- 
ing time. How much better it is to have 
your land in fine tilth at planting time 
than only to arrive at that desirable condi- 
tion when you are laying by your crop. 
Your crop too, will grow much better at the 
start, and continue to grow as well till ma- 
turity. 

For all the good that clods do growing 
crops, they might as well be out of the field. 
I had a conversation recently with a friend 
on this subject, who stated that he com- 
menced quite early last spring to plow a 
small strip he had lately taken into his field, 
but finding his old land plowed very nice, 
he kept on a day or two, when something 
callen him off. The balance of the field 
before planting. All 
harrowed, crossed both ways, and planted to 
corn. 


was plowed just 


The early plowing being but little 


more than half the work in planting, on 


All the 
season he could see the difference to the 
very row, in favor of the early plowing. 
At maturity it was still more manifest, being 
from ten to fifteen per cent. better. This 
was common wheat stubble upland. 


account of its extra mellowness. 


I plowed some 40 acres of bottom last | 


spring, in March. The balance of the 60 
acre field not till May. Harrowed and 
rolled all of it. 
delightful, the other in good order. 
striking out corn rows, the plow in the first 


The early plowing was in| 
On | 


plowed, run as in sand or ashes, it was per- 
fectly mellowed, not a clod on the 40 acres 
that would have injured a hill of corn, had 
it been put there. Every hill, almost 
every kernel, came up quick and made a 
rapid growth. The last plowing was what 
would have been generally called in first 
rate order. But the whole season through 
you could see a marked difference, to the 
very row, in favor of the extra mellow land, 
made by the early plowing. 

For the potato there is still more differ- 
ence in favor of mellow land. I never yet 
succeeded in raising a crop of potatoes on 
cloddy land, which paid expenses. 

There are other reasons in favor of start- 
ing the plow early. The weather is cool, 
consequently teams can stand it better. 
The farmer, too, will be able to drive his 
work instead of being driven by it all the 
Take time by the forelock, do 
things thoroughly. Manage the farm instead 


season. 


of allowing the farm to manage you; and 
then will you find farming both pleasant 
and profitable. G. S. Lynts. 
Columbus, March 12th, 1861. 
, ~+ +> - 
Coal Oil for Rats.—Having no shelter 
for our threshing machine, we procured a 
place for it in a neighbor’s barn, which was 
infested with rats, and in a few days it was 
reported to us that the rats were eating the 
leather covering the wheels. Having no 
fish oil at hand, we put some coal oil, (which 
we use for lights,) on the leather, and it 


_ has never been troubled since by the rats, 


and the owner of the barn tells me there 


has not been a rat seen there since. Is this 
something new ? Dunrorpb. 


Dublin, March 6th, 1861. 
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The Atorseman, 











For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Morgan Horses as Roadsters. 


Since the appearance of G. W. Gregg’s 


communication upon the comparative merits | 


of Morgan and Blood horses, my time has 
been very closely occupied ; I hope therefore 
that the gentleman will believe that it was 
not from any feeling of disrespect that I have 
not answered it sooner. 

In order that all interested may under- 
stand my position, I will endeavor to state 
it plainly, thus: in the 
United States have succeeded by judicious- 
ly crossing the Morgan and Blood horse, in 
producing a class of roadster horses superior 
to either distinct breed; that they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a family of superior 


Horse breeders 


light harness horses with distinct character- 
istics anda strength of blood that imparts 
to their progeny their distinctive traits with 
much more uniformity than any other breed 
or family of horses in the United States. 
Upon this platform I stand with a degree 
of confidence that makes me almost careless 


about the opposition of all parties who fancy | 


that it interferes with their peculiar interests; 


but in this as in other matters of public and | 


private concern I endeavor to keep my mind 
open to conviction and give due weight to 
the opinions of those who may differ from 
me. 

I build my platform upon the following 
facts: 

ist. There are a much larger proportion 
of first class roadsters in the New England 
States, than elsewhere in the United States. 


2nd. That in all places where the New | 


England roadster has been introduced, there 
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|are more good roadsters than where they 
have not been. 

3rd. That their characteristics are so dis- 
tinct that they are recognized wherever 
found. 

I attribute all this to the blood of Justin 
Morgan judiciously crossed with other blood. 
I do so: 

blood to some extent 
pervades a large propotion of the horses of 


Ist. Because his 


New England. 
| 2nd. Because intelligent, well informed 
' horse breeders of that section, belive that 
the excellence of their horses is largely de- 
pendent upon their Morgan blood. 
3rd. Because we often find animals with 
a 64th. part of his blood, posessing many 
of his distinct characteristics. 

I speak of Justin Morgan, as I saw him 
in his grandson, “Old Gifford,” who was 
universally admitted to be almost a fac-smile 
of him. And just here I will say, that 
although I am confident that he was the 
best type of road horse for the granite hills 
of New England, yet this unmixed type of 
New Hampshire Morgans cannot travel with 
ease through sand or deep mud; they are 
under size for us even for roadsters, out of 
cities, or off stone pavements, and therefore 
mainly valuable to cross with longer and 
more oblique jointed animals of larger size 
and longer stride,—almost always giving to 
the offspring of such cross a fair degree of 
_ their short, quick, nervous step, boldness of 
' carriage, prompt and docile spirit goad con- 
dition, and aptitude to take on flesh. 

Let us now examine another class of 
Morgans, viz: the Black Hawks. Old 
| Black Hawk, owned by D. and E. Hill 
Bridport Vermont, the father of the Black 
| Hawk family, was a happy combination of 

Morgan and Blood horse; he was sired by 
Sherman, son of Justin, and his dam was 
/a three quarter blood English mare, of the 
province of New Brunswick. Now if we 
| knew with certainty what degree if any of 
_ English blood, Sherman’s dam had, we could 
| come at the exact proportion in Black Hawks 
| veins, assuming Justin to stand upon his own 


| merits without any reliable pedigree, which 
| in my opinion are the facts of the case. Not 
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having reliable pedigrees and Sherman, we 
will take the positive position that Sherman 
was half Morgan, then Rlack Ilawk was 
one quarter; and here is positive evidence 
of the strength of Morgan blood, for Black 
Hawk was full half Morgan in appearence 
and character, and has transmitied his traits 
with a wonderful degree of uniformity to 
his 


progeny. He is my type of roadster, 


and I assert that after he into the 
hands of D. and E. 


money as a stock horse, and that his colts 


came 


Ifill, he earned more 


and their decendants up to this time have 
sold for more money, been more universally 
admired, and as a consequence, taken more 
premiuins, than any other Blood horse and 
his progeny that ever lived in the United 
States, not excepting the world renowned 
Boston, sire of the world renowned Lexing- 
ton. This assertion I will show up by a 
detail of some facts in my next article. 

G. W. Gregg and I, don’t differ in our 
estimate of the blood horse, near so much 
Iam an 
admirer of the superior Blood horse ; I have 


as his communication indicates. 


no idea that the gentleman has on hand 
many such as I deseribed (as he thinks un- 
fairly,) on the contrary I have no doubt 


that he has a very valuable stock of horses. | 


He seems exercised about 
many blood horses as seen at training stables 
whether it would 
apply to our blood horses in general. 


south, and asks me to say 
I an- 
swer that I did not say it would; it is not 
original, I had it almost verbatim from a 
blood horse man who was ridiculing the idea 
of spending time and money with such stock, 
and attributing their inferiority to injudicous 
breeding, and training when too young. 
I feel confident that well informed, candid 
men living in sections where thorough-breds 


are being raised and trained in large num- | 


bers, will say the picture is not overdrawn. 
I do not apply it to the majority of the 
blood horses of our state. We have some 
superior specimens which, as I then wrote, 
I admire very much. 


But the gentleman asserts that Morgan | 


horses owe their notoriety to having been 
advertised in the “Spunktown Spy,” that 


they are, when fat, too slow for funerals, | 
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and accounts for the Emperor of the French 
having purchased some at $1,000 and up- 
wards per pair, by supposing that with an 
Well 


then, they are good for something, for the 


eye to economy he bought them to eat. 


Emperor who is said to be something of an 
epicure, having tried two sent back for six 
or eight more. Just think of it—six or eight 
Morgan horses upon the Emperor’s table, 
served up a-la- Francaise 
“ Was'nt that a dainty dish 
To set before the King?” 

I see that G. W. Gregg’s caption is, 
Morgan vs. ‘Thorough-Bred Horses. Now 
were he to take the negative and I the 
affirmative of that proposition, it would 
not comport with any position that I have 
taken, unless we understand my Morgan to 
be a cross of Morgan and Thorough-Bred. 

If [I take the position that a cross of 
Morgan and Blood horse makes better light 
harness horses than either distinct breed, 
then the significance of such a caption is 
gone, so far as 1 am concerned nor does it 
follow because I admire and find that I can 
breed Black Hawk horses profitably, that I 
am opposed to Blood horses; but the con- 
trary is true, because I admit his blood to 
be an essential element in my Roadster 
In short, I do not believe we differ 
in reference to the Blood horse, he takes 


horse. 


exactly the position that any other sensible 
/man would that the inferior 
specimen of Blood horse that I deseribed 
was produced by careless breeding and 
training too young; and I with equal truth 
, and force, am entitled to the position that 


take, viz: 


the defects which he points out in the 
Morgan and Black Hawk, are owing to the 
same cause. 

But it is in our estimate of the Black 
Hawk horses that we differ: he says, they 


| have proved a failure in Ohio. I deny it, 
| and go farther and assert that they have 
‘been very successfully bred and crossed 
with other horses in Ohio —nay, I go still 
| further and defy him to point out one single 
instance where a fair average specimen of 
that family has proved a failure in himself 
|or his progeny, in Ohio or elsewhere. 

But G. W. Gregg says through the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 

i 
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medium of the Tribune reporter, that the 


Black Hawk horses of Vermont are sway- 
backed and hoof bound and too small for 
good roadsters or coach horses — that their 
waddling, paddling gait contrasted sadly 


with the great yet easy strides of some | 


New York stallions, and that those Yorkers 
who are so stupid as to be ruining their 
horse stock by breeding to Black Hawk 


stallions, would find it immensely to their | 


advantage to come down to the Island and 
buy some of the horses that are advertised 
for sale in the city papers. This will have 
no weight on one side or the other, except 
with the uninitiated. 

I will just say in this connection that 
Sanford Howard of the Boston Cultivator, 


who after making due allowance for local | 


prejudices, is perhaps as good authority as a 


y r ° 5 
New York reporter, states that in all his 

travels on this and the eastern continent, he | 
has not seen a family of horses equal to the | 


Black Hawks as roadsters. The materials 
for a history of Black Hawk and his family 
are now being collected for publication: I 
must ask those interested in getting up this 


work to excuse me for publishing a few | 


facts in advance. 
authority, viz: Black Hawk earned as a 


foal getter for D. & E. Hill, $60,000 ; they | 


and others sold out of Addison county 
alone for a number of years from $20,000 
to $30,000 worth of his colts annually. A 
great many stallions of his get, have been 
sold at from 2 to 5 years old, for from $1,500 


to $2,000 ; some at from $3,000 to $4,000, | 


some at $5,000 to $6,000. The owners of 


Ethan Allen refused $20,000 for him. Of'| 


fast trotters he got Ethan Allen, Lancet, 
Know Nothing, Black Ralph, Lady Law- 


rence, Belle of Saratoga, Black Hawk | 


Maid, Ticonderoga, Sherman Black Hawk, 


Stockbridge Chief, and many more. His | 
stock have taken the first honors at the Ver- | 
mont and Massachussets fairs for years, | 
with scarcely a single exception. At U.. 
States fairs Ethan Allen has taken a first | 
premium, Ticonderoga one and Stockbridge | 


Chief two. Ethan Allen has always when 
shown for them, taken the first at Spring- 
field, Mass.; last fall he took the first at St. 


I have them from good | 
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Louis, and Stockbridge Chief the first at 
| Nashville. His colts have taken all the 
first premiums at Ohio State Fairs with 
two exceptions, as roadsters, and a great 
/many as horses for general purposes. 

Nor do they seem to be losing ground in 
this particular, having taken them in both 
classes at our last fair. An account of that 
show in the Ohio Farmer ot Oct. 13th, 
1560, states: Horses for general purposes, 
twenty-seven aged stallions were exhibited, 
at least twenty-seven of them were first rate 
horse, with muscle, bottom and beauty. It 
_ was decided that A. C. Jennings of Urbana, 
had the best; he is of Black Hawk blood, 
large, and was much admired. In the class 


of roadsters, nine aged stallions were ex- 
hibited, five of them very superior; the 
| judges however, had to decide which was 
the best and second best, and Jennings got 
first and Simonton & Son, second. Here I 
will add, being acquainted with Simonton’s 
Count Piper, that he is an admirable speci- 
men of the cross of Blood horse and com- 
| mon or cold blooded stock —is a beautiful 
bay, of lofty carriage and fine action; very 
few roadster horses in the United States, 


would be disgraced by taking a second pre- 
mium where he is shown. The same ac- 
count says of Thorough-bred horses, the 
show is fine, Mr. Gregg of Circleville ex- 
hibited a large number and their merits may 
| be ascertained by reference to the premium 
‘list. 


| 


Now in reference to the first two classes, 
this account may be partial or incorrect, but 
in reference to the Thorough-bred, it is un- 
doubtedly correct and impartial. Suppose 
some honest, unsophisticated person should 
see the Black Hawk horses, Stockbridge 
Chief, St. Lawrence, Long Island Cloud 
_and Flying Cloud, in a nice ring, strung out 
tandem, and some expert at four-in-hand 
should whirl them around the track at a 
three minute gait, their beautiful heads and 
high arching crests carried loftily and grace- 


fully above their muscular and symmetrical 
bodies, their clean sinewy limbs, and healthy 
| elastic hoofs playing with all the precision 
and regularity of the most finished mechan- 
ism, wouldn’t he exclaim —my eyes! are 
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these the little sway-backed, hoof-vound, 
waddling, paddling horses that George W. 


Gregg saw in Vermont, through the eyes of 
the Tribune reporter? haven’t they grown | 


and improved wonderfully since they came 


west? or, if a Frenchman, wouldn’t he ex- 


claim — Mon —! what roasts of standing 


rib and loin, and oh! what bounteous slices | 


of steak. 

I now choose to take another position in 
regard to crossing roadster stallions with the 
common mares of our state, viz: In almost 
every instance where a large, well formed, 


active mare of common stock or unknown | 
pedigree is bred to a good roadster stallion | 


- of Black Hawk or Messenger blood, the re- 
sult is a very valuable animal about the 
same size of the dam, more often larger than 
smaller. Ifthe dam is a first class riding 
animal, the colt of such cross is rarely infer- 
ior, often superior to her. Ifa good mare 
for general purposes, the same relative re- 
sults will be found in the cross. 


While we owned Champion Black Hawk, 


he was bred to some first class riding mares, 


and in every instance the colt had the form | 


and style of the sire with the gaits of the 
dam. One was sold when 5 years to a gen- 
tleman of New York, for $600 ; he is ches- 
nut color, 16 hands high, weighs 1100 lbs., 
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stance, and with a little training will trot 
| under 3 min. We sold in one year eight of 
| Morgan Tiger and Champion colts, aged 
‘from 3 to 6 yrs. geldings and mares, at an 
average of $275 per head. 

Geo. W. Gregg writes that breeding such 
horses in Ohio has proved a failure, perhaps 
such experience as the above to his mind 
would be a failure ; very much depends up- 
on the standard that men set up; to one of 
moderate expectations, this might seem tol- 
erable sucsess. 


I see that our triend Gregg 
| publishes that he sold two of his blood colts, 
one for $150 one for $200, being a stallion 
and filly of one and two yrs., old. 

| they were for breeding purposes. 


I suppose 
We nev- 
er sell 1 yr., old stallions for breeding at 
such prices, but perhaps our friend wished 
_the public to know that he sells cheap for 


| cash! 


Of the Messenger cross, there are a num- 
ber here, colts of Bush Messenger and com- 

| mares. Where the dams are riding mares, 
the colts are very promising in that line ; 
where they are animals of much action, 
the colts are large horses of all work, of good 
_formand spirit, with fair action. Onderdonk, 
brought to this state by Jas. M. Brown 
| has not proved a failure: his colts are very 
valuable. Flying Cloud, Eastman Morgan, 
| Stockbridge, Chief, etc., have not proven 





racks in a square clean single footed gait, in 
about three min., and trots in about the | very bad failures. 
same time. Another, a dapple grey 15} | It would not be very strange if some sus- 
hands high, weight 1,050., was sold by | picious persons should conclude that I have 
D. B. Updegraff at the last Wheeling fair | some Messenger and Black Hawk stallions 
toa Pittsburgher, for $500: he can rack | that I should like them to send their mares 
in 2.47, and trots fast, is very easy to the ri-| to; Ihave an interest in a very superior 
der, and one of the most stylish horses when | roadster stallion of Messenger blood, and if 
in motion ever seen. Very many Champion 
mares of riding stock have sold at $200 to 
$275. 

Of all horses for general purposes, 


the readers of our agricultural papers will 
look sharp, they will see a notice of him 


soon. Self interest is a powerful incentive 


of | to action, it often causes men to talk and 
Black Hawk crossed with large cold blooded _write very earnestly. An enlightened self 
mares, Paul Clifford, Pathfinder, Champion | interest is a great accomplishment in breed- 
ete, are samples ; they all weigh 1300 Ibs., | horses, as in other things. 

and trot in 2.50. Many of Champion Black | Jas. D. Lapp. 
Hawk’s colts in this and adjoining counties, | ~ 

weigh 1,250 lbs. Doctor P. Wallace, of | Morrow Co. Fair.—The next Agricul- 
Canton, Stark Co. has a mare colt of his | tural Fair of Morrow county will be held 
from adam with some blood cross, that | at Mt. Gilead, Oct. 2d, 3d and 4th. The 
weighs 1,200 lbs., handsome, of great sub- | premium list is large and full, and you may 


| 
| 
| 
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expect a rousing club from here for the 
Field Notes and Ohio Cultivator. Our So- 
ciety is in a healthy and flourishing condi- | 
tion, and we expect a big time at our next. 
fair. J.T. Beene, 
See’y M. C. Aq. Society. 


Yours truly, 





Veterinary, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Tetanus—Lock Jaw. 

The history of the above disease, which 
occurs in connection with wounds and inju- 
ries, presents nothing constant or uniform. 
The disease is liable to follow injuries of 
any part of the body, from a puncture in 
the foot from shoeing, picking up a nail, 
slight injury to the eye, ete. The symp- 
toms occur at no fixed period after the in- 
jury. 


I have met with many cases in my 
practice, where the symptoms were not ob- | 
served until three weeks after the injury ; 
other cases have come under my treatment, 
where tetanus supervened in twenty-four 
hours after the 


‘ause producing it, evi- | 
dencing that there is a peculiriaty of con- 
stitution in the horse as well as of the hu- 
man subject. 

A dun horse three years old, the prop- 
erty of Mr. J. Slack, in my neighborhood, 
received an injury by a piece of stick four 
inches long entering the cavity of the orbit. 
After extraction, the wound was dressed 
with simple digestive; twenty-four hours 
after, lock jaw supervened, without present- 
All at- 
tempts at relaxing the jaws were unavail- 
death occurred the fourteenth day. 


ing the general tetanic symptoms. 
ing ; 

he case of a very valuable grey horse, 
the property of W. Cassell, Esq., pune- 
tured the foot by accidentally picking up a 
nail; tetanic symptoms presented in twelve 
hours after. All attempts to discover the 
rause proved useless; no expense or trouble 
was spared to endeavor to counteract the 
effects of the dreadful symptoms, but on the 
fifth day death closed the scene. 
tem 


Post mor- 
examination revealed the cause; an 
old shingle nail had been trampled on and 
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had entered the cleft of the frog, leaving a 
part attached to the coffin bone. 

A valuable black entire horse, the prop- 
erty of W. Hall, received an injury by 
breaking through the floor of a railroad car 
—the injury to all appearance slight; twen- 
ty-four days after, tetanic symptoms pre- 
sented in the worst form. Upon inquiry 
into the cause, nothing satisfactory could be 
elicited; still persisting that there must 
have been some mechanical injury to pro- 
duce such diretul effects, brought forth the 
history of the railroad car accident. It was 
too late, although the animal was immedi- 
ately cast, and upon examination a fine 
splint discovered, pressing upon the plau- 
ten nerve, which I immediately divided. 
Death ensued on the sixth day. 

The case of a valuable grey entire horse, 
the property of M. W. Forsyth of Rickhill, 
presented tetanic symptoms; nothing satis- 
factory could be learned respecting the 
‘ause, further than that about three weeks 
previous to the presentation of the symp- 
toms, the horse received a kick inside the 
thigh, from a mare, but it was of so slight a 
nature that no notice was taken of it. Here 
again is the result of an injury so trifling 


in its character, but fatal in its results. 


While I am now writing, I have in my in- 
firmary, a five year old grey mare, the 
property of Messrs. Josslyn & Palmer of 
this city, laboring under that worst of all 
diseases, tetanus, caused by an injury of the 
foot. As in the above mentioned cases, the 
injury appeared of so trifling a character 
that the owner did not think it necessary to 
eall for advice. About fourteen days after 
the injury, she was brought to me with a 
very unhealthy sore on the side of the foot. 
Six days from her admission, tetanic symp- 
tums presented, the wound still presenting 
an unhealthy appearance, was cauterized ; 
two days after, appearance of the wound 
better; symptoms of tetanus still increas- 
ing, the thousand and one remedies discuss- 
ed, but little confidence in any of them ; de- 
termined to watch symptoms and treat them 
as they present; up to this time, general 
appearance for the better. 


There is one thing that must not be lost 
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sight of—that to make any impression by 
an operation, it must be performed before 
the morbid condition peculiar to the disor- 
der, has had time to root itself in the ner- 
vous system. Although we profess to pro- 
gress in our knowledge in the treatment of 
disease, there is no one remedy or plan on 
which we can rely for the cure of this fear- 
ful malady: all we can do is to lay down 


rules, which will secure the best chance of 


favorable result. 


Zanesville, O. 


t+ e+ em 


The Hog and his Diseases. 


T. Wess, V. S. 


Mortifying as the fact may be to human 
pride, it is nevertheless certain that in their 
internal organs and general structure, the 
hog and bear more closely resemble man, 
than any other animal. 
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sorted to early in the disease, followed up 
with a light dose of castor oil or epsom 
salts, will give relief. 

Another disease, which is often fatal, is 
the Avdney Worm; the first symptoms is a 
weakness of the loins and hind legs, and if 
not checked is followed by a general pros- 
tration of the whole body. As soon as the 
first symptoms appear, copperas given at the 
rate of } to } tablespoonfull daily for one 
or two weeks will generally effect a cure. 
Spirit of turpentine rubbed on the loins, is 
very good 

The Jtch, (otherwise known as the 


“mange”) is another of the most common 


of the diseases to which the hog is liable ; 


it is not dangerous, but a ‘‘mangy” hog 


Most of the dis- | 


eases, as might be expected, closely resem- | 


ble those of the human species and require 
similar treatment. 

The diseases of swine, though not very 
numerous, are very dangerous, and soon 
run their course. The diseases of this ani- 
mal have, from some cause, received much 


with light doses 


less attention, and therefore the remedies | 


are more the result of experience than of 
science. 

Bleeding is a remedy for most of the 
diseases to which the hog is liable. Yet 


how many of our farmers ever saw a pig | 


bled for medical purposes. 


One of the best places that I can find for | 


bleeding a hog, is in the roof of the mouth. 
I have seen them bled from an artery in- 


side of the forearm, just above the knee. | 
My objection to the latter method is that | 


I have always found it more difficult to stop 
the flow of blood in the artery than from 

the roof of the mouth. My usual method 
is to apply a cloth well saturated with cold 
yater. 

One of the most dangerous diseases to 
which swine are liable, is one which I have 
always heard termed Blind Staggers. 
first spmytoms is a manifest uneasiness on 
the part of the pig; he will lay down for 
a minute or so and then get up; walk about 
for a short time and then lay down again. 
This will sometime continue for eighteen or 
twenty hours. I know of but one instance 
where it lasted more than twenty-four hours. 
After a short time the disease becomes more 
violent, the animal rears on its hind legs, 


will never thrive. Soap suds, well applied 
with a good, stiff scrubbing brush, is a rem- 
edy; a running stream to wallow in, or 
plenty of clean wheat straw, will effect a 
cure in time. 

For coughs and inflamation of the lungs, 
bleeding should be resorted to, followed 
of some purgative medi- 
cine and one, or half (according to size,) 
drachm of nitre. 

A good warm bed, with plenty of straw, 
is a preventive for all the diseases to which 
a pig ts liable. 

I have always found it economical to 
provide my pigs with a patch of clover to 
roam during the summer; if there is a run- 
ning stream in it, so much the better; but 
because you provide the pasture do not 
stint them on their feed. I think itis a 
great mistake to starve a pig through the 
summer, and then cram the corn into him 
for two or two and half months in the fall. 
I believe it pays to fatten a pig gradually. 

I have always been in the way of feed- 
ing my corn ground; I have two hogsheads 
which are filled alternately with meal, slop 
from the kitchen, and water. One of the 
tubs is filled and allowed to sour, while the 
other is being fed. This sour is a more 


particular point than some may imagine. 


The | 


foams at the mouth grinds its teeth, and is | 
to all appearances blind. Bleeding, if re- ! 


When viewed in a chemical light it has 
stages—lst, the satcharine, by which the 
gum of the vegetables is converted into 
sugar; 2d,the vinous, which changes the su- 
gar into alcohol; 3d, the muci/laginous, which 
sometimes takes the place of the vinous, 
and changes it into a slimy, gistilaginous 
product; 4th, the acetic, which changes the 
alcohol into vinegar; 5th, the putrefactive, 
which destroys all the nutritive principles 
and changes it into a poison. 

The precise point of fermentation, at 
which the food becomes most profitable, I 
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have never been able to ascertain practic- | 


ally ; but speaking theoretically, I should 
say that it was between the v/nous and the 
putrefactive. Sprke Harrow, 

In Germantown Telegraph. 


Stock. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Hog Question. 


Testimony of old John Crowder, a Right 
Prairie Whale. 


In 1833, I was powerfully convicted that 








there was great need of improvement in | 


the breed of hogs, and I commenced to see 
what I could do towards that object. I 
tried the Byfield, Russia, Liecester, Irish 
Grazier; in 1840, procured the Berkshire 


from Isaac Hutchen and Munson Beach of | 
Butler county, Ohio, of the importation of 


Lossing and Bement. They were thought 
by many to be too small. 
black ; 


They were also 
that was objectionable with many. 


The great financial pressure of ’42 and_ 
"43 will be remembered by many, and the 


Berkshire hogs went down with everything 
else. I believe in trying all things, and 


holding on to that which is good. I pro- 


cured some from John Mahard of Cincin- | 
nati, of A. B. Allen’s importation, and while | 


others were crying down the Berkshire, I 


was trying to improve them, until others | 


began to admire them, but would often re- 
mark that they were just the thing 
were only white. 
not help that, and would not fall out with 
them on that account, but was willing to 
try to please the fancy of others if they 

would pay me for it. So I have been try-| 
ing for fifteen years tg beat the Berkshires, | 
have tried almost everything having claims | 
to superiority, such as Suffolks, Chester | 
Whites, obtained from Thos. Woods of Pa., 
also the Cumberlands and Yorkshires, im- 
ported by the Illinois Importing Company. 
But be it remembered that I have been try- 
ing to beat everything with the Berkshires. 
So you see we have had an honorable com- 


petition going on, which is the way to test | 
But I have spent more money and ' 


things. 
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labor in trying to beat the Berkshires than 
I shall do again, but will employ any man 
as I would a mechanic, to do what I cannot. 
I will show two boars, imported by the Illi- 
nois Importing Company, and a sufficient 
number of sows, and their stock, to test their 


merits, against the same number of any 
others, taking no cross of Berkshires. If 
any one will undertake to do it, and suc- 
ceeds, it will be glory enough for one day 
for a hog man, and he can make money by 
the operation. 
I will here say that Berkshires are very 
prolific, good nurses, and kind feeders at 
One man that got his stock from 
_me, sold sixty-two hogs last fall that aver- 
aged 400 Ibs. at from 14 to 18 months old, 
with common farm treatment, got one dol- 
\lar per head for their superior quality. 
There were four barrows exhibited last fall 
at our county fair, which weighed thirty-one 


any age. 


hundred. You can make them as large as 
you need want them. I got some Poland 
pigs last fall from J. W. Miller, Indiana, 
who advertises in Field Notes, that I am 
tolerably well pleased with; have not had 


'them long enough to say much about them. 


Sangamon County Fair will be held the 


| first week in October. Now, Cot., if you 
or any of your readers, will come out here, 
at that time, into the center of creation, if 
we don’t show you something worth looking 
at, especially in the hog line, I shall be very 
much mistaken, that’s all. 

Joun C. CROWDER. 

Springfield, Ill., March, 1861. 

—=—-<-- > 
Draining Side Hills. 

I have never seen drains run slantingly 
across the hill, but the water was in wet 
times always coming to the surface, either 
| above or between them. For instance: if 
| there is an oozing out of water to the sur- 
| face on a straight line along the side of a hill, 
) and you undertake to cut it off by an angle 
drain, (1 shall call it angle, but a cross drain 
seems to be a better name, for it is across 
the hill side,) you know there must be a fall 
in the drain to let the water run. Now there 
| are very few hill sides so formed, that you 
can have a fall for any great distance cross 
ways. Then you would have to take a 
drain up the hill to reach your angle drain 
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where you could get no more fall for the 
angle drain, and your angle or cross drain 
must not be either higher or lower than a 
certain point. If you make your drains 
lower than where the water oozes up, the 
water passes over your drain and floods your 
low land. If you make your drain any 
above the rising of the water, your labor is 
lost. Therefore, if you vary your drain 
either one way or the other to obtain a fall, 
you dont drain your land. I found I had 
to run parallel drains up the hill, and cross 
the angular drains, else I had never dried 
my land. The way I do it here, answers 
in Scotland and England, and I have no 
doubt of its being the true way of draining 
the sides or hills the world over. 

But what are called parallel drains up 
the hill cannot always be made paralle! ; 
the form of the surface often prevents that, 
and the drains must be zig zag, or have 
crooks and turns to the right hand or the 
left. But that matters little, so long as you 
reach the fountain head at the right point, 
and while you are making for your given | 
point you will often find smaller oozings you 
never saw before; these you will also catch 
and keep under ground. We have some 
spring hills in the hilly counties of this State 
that could be vastly improved by drains, 
here and there to reach the largest springs. 
Still it would not be thorough draining. 
There are always hidden springs on all side 
hills I ever saw where weak springs that 
seldom throw the water to the surface, but 
circulate it through the soil, damaging both 


the grain and the grass that grows upon | 


them. but I am unable to make some men 
understand. Practice alone must do it; for 
practice is the great schoolmaster in every- 


thing. Writing may give the rudiments, | 
but practice alone must make perfect. 


[Joun Jounston, in Boston Cult. 
- —-.-+ = } 
Champaign County.—Secretary Zombro 
informs us that the next fair of Champaign 
Co. Ag. Society will be held at Urbana, on 
the Ist to 4th of Oct. He says further, 
that they have offered a liberal number of | 
Field Notes and Ohio Cultivators as premi- | 
ums. 


That suits us. 

Allen County.—The fair of this vigor- 
ous young Society will be held at Lima on 
the 26th, 27th and 28th days of Sept. next. | 
A generous recognition of the agricultural | 
press is evinced by the offer of a score of | 
Field Notes and over half a hundred Ohio | 
Cultivators upon their premium list. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Premium Dairy Farm, 
Of A. L. Fish, Herkimer County, N. Y. 

My farm is located in the south part of 
the town of Litchfield, Herkimer County, 
eight miles south, and one thousand feet 
above or higher than the valley of the 
Mohawk river. 

It contains one hundred and thirty acres 
of improved land, soil a gravelly loam, well 
adapted to culture of root crops and coarse 
grains, except corn, which requires extra 
care and cultivation to ensure a good crop 
at so high an altitude. Upon the hypothesis 
that three hundred feet in altitude, is equal 
in reduction of temperature, to one degree 
or sixty miles of north latitude, 1 am in a 
climate equal to that two hundred miles 
north, at the same altitude of the Mohawk 
valley ; consequently only the smaller kinds 
of corn can be grown to full maturity. 

As grazing cows is the primary object of 
profit. no land is plowed except with a view 
of improving its condition to grow grass. 

The most productive grasses are found to 
be timothy, clover and red top, and they are 
well adapted to growing together in the 
same sward. 

June grass and white clover are indigenous 
and take the place of other grasses that are 
destroyed by close feeding or otherwise. 





CHEESE MAKING. 
The first object preparatory for making 


| good cheese, is to obtain good milk at all 


seasons of the year. ‘This depends, first, 


_upon a healthy condition of the cow, and 


her physical ability to endure the changes 
of food and climate, at different seasons of 


| the year. 


Second; a plentiful supply of food adapt- 
ed to her wants, so that she is not scantily 
supplied at one time, and over supplied or 
surfeited at another, by which her digestive 
and seeretive organs are over-taxed, weak- 
ened, and become unhealthy. 

Third. As uniformity is my motto, in all 
parts of the process of obtaining milk and 
converting it into cheese, I first practice it 
in the care and treatment of the cow. In 
all cases avoid irritating and exciting causes, 
such as scolding, beating, or chasing with 
dogs or rude boys; and use all practical 
means to companionize them to each other, 
and those that feed and milk them; seldom 
passing them without laying a hand on 
them, accompanied with gentle tones of 
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voice, as a pledge to them, which they soon 
undersiand, that they are not to ke harmed. 

To prevent their irritating each other, the 
ends of their horns are made blunt by 
sawing off, or they are buttoned so they can 
not wound each other, which they also soon 
learn and remain quiet together. A very 
great annoyance to each other in stable, and 
to the milker, is removed by shortening the 
tail eighteen inches; although the practice 
may seem barbarous, | am convinced by 
five years’ experience, that a cow will keep 
in better condition and give more milk in a 
season, without a tail than with, and a fruit- 
ful source of disease is removed. 


THE DAIRY STOCK. 


Heifer calves are raised from the deepest 
milking families, without fault, of which 
the dairy is now composed. Having been 
bred and reared upon the farm, none of the 
present stock are less than half blood Dur- 
hams; those held in the highest estimation 
are half bloods from the Bates family of 
milk stock. Heifers are well kept to 
growth and come into milk at two years old 
—taking the place of cows in the dairy an 
nually thereafter. From thirty to thirty-five 
cows are kept in the dairy, of the best 
quality ; the best calves of which are sold 
at different ages as one branch of the dairy 


ns 
get 


product, at from three to ten dollars each if 


sold young. 
SOILING. 


About one acre to five cows is prepared 
for soiling, by plowing sward and manuring 
upon the surface, and planted to corn in 
rows three feet apart; hills in rows one foot 
to eighteen inches apart, from six to ten 
kernels in a hill about the first of June; or 
in drills two feet apart. If the ground is 
mellow, a good way to drill corn is, to make 
a furrow by turning a plow well down to 
the land side of the plow, to make a sharp 
fallow furrow, and scatter with the hand in 
the furrows, two bushe!s to the acre; pass 
a harrow over the ground once lengthways 
of the furrows, and the work is done. 

In August, when grass fails and corn is 
full in the blossom, cows are fed all they 
will eat at night and twice a day after get- 
ting used to the change, if it is required, 
and kept on as last of grass requires through 
milking season. Such as is not required to 
be fed green, is cut when in blossom and 
cured to feed dry. Cows are milked later, 
to confirm the habit of holding out milk if 
required in after years; extra feed never 
pays better than in the fall, for good mlik- 
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ers are apt to milk down poor and weak, on 
frozen grass and moonshine. 

It is better to keep a cow in condition in 
the fall, than to attempt to bring her up in 
the spring with extra feed, which would en- 
danger her health in various ways. 


SOILING AND GRAZING. 


By soiling milch cows at different seasons 
of the year, upon single and mixed diet of 
various kinds, I have always found the 
qantity of milk to increase with an increased 
proportion of fresh grass; and no single 
diet to produce as much milk daily, as fresh 
grass, grazed from the sward. Sweet corn 
planted early in the hills so thick as to ear 
lightly, and fed when ears are in milk, is 
next to grass. Ihave also found the best 
results from feeding corn at a stage of its 
maturity when the ears were grown nearly 
to full size, and before its main bulk assumes 
a woody texture. 

Early planting will be more nutritious 
than late, and will mature in season to cure 
in good weather for fall and spring feed. 

Corn, like all other plants, will be more 
nutritious if grown and matured in the 
season that nature designs to mature its 
fruit than out of season. 

‘To ascertain how much cheese an acre of 
corn would make, fed green, a reduced or 
run-out meadow was plowed in November, 
five inches deep, and twenty loads of stable 
manure containing the liquid portion, was 
drawn in winter and deposited in one heap 
or twenty loads per acre, and left in a pile 
till planting time. Ground harrowed, then 
manure spread broadcast, followed by har- 
row and well pulverized with the soil. May 
15th, planted small eight rowed corn in 
rows three feet apart, hills one foot to 
eighteen inches apart, six to ten kernels in 
a hill; cultivated and hoed twice like other 
corn—rows running north and south. About 
half of the stalks cured the first of Sep- 
tember, ears nearly filled. It was cut up 
and shocked without wilting, and found to 
weigh thirty-six thousand pounds per acre, 
green weight. A cow confined in stable 
and fed on that only, consumed one hundred 
pounds per day, and gave thirty pounds of 
milk per day, or 1,080 pounds of cheese per 
acre, besides keeping the cow in condition. 

The experiment I shall carry further to 
ascertain the comparative value in flowing 
milk, by feeding the same dried, in fall and 
spring to the same stock, and at different 
seasons, and will report the result. The 


stage of maturity in the growth of forage 
plants at which their physical development 
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should be arrested and consigned to that of 
the animal, to insure the best results, is a 
point well deserving the attention of dairy- 
men. 

PREPARATION OF RENNET. 

Calves’ rennet only is used to coagulate. 
The calf is never killed for its rennet unless 
in pertect health. The condition of the 
stomach may generally be known by the 
excrement of the calf; which if right, the 
calf is killed at five days old. The stomach 
is split and emptied, and not rinsed ; salted 
with as much dry salt as will adhere, spread 
with splints, dried in moderate heat and 
drying air, and kept dry till wanted for use. 
Then a quantity of them are put in a jar to 
half a gallon of soft, blood-warm water to 
io each rennet. They are occasionally 
rubbed, in the liquor for twelve hours, then 
put into the same quantity of cold, soft 

yater and treated in same manner twenty- 
four hours longer, then taken out and dried 
as before, to use again when the weather is 
cool and will admit of soaking longer, both 
liquors are mixed, strained and settled after 
being made very salt. The scum that rises 
is skimmed off; when clear it is bottled or 
put in stone jars for use. The liquor 
should be stirred before dipping to use, or 
the lighter portion —the strongest will be 
dipped from the top, and its strength fails. 
Rennet prepared thus, may be kept a whole 
season, of a uniform strength and ready for 
use. 

There is not much danger from using too 
much, if the rennet is sweet, because it is a 
fluid and will work out with other fluids, if 
the cheesemaker understands the process so 
as to keep pace with heat. 


HEATING AND SETTING MILK. 


To avoid one portion of the milk heating 
above another, heat is applied by a current 
of water passing around the tin vat in a 


three inch space; returning back through 
the heater alternately increasing heat of 


milk to heat of water—no heat passing 
under the vat. 

The advantages claimed for this mode of 
heating are, that the heat is not so flashy 
and intense at any point as when conveyed 
by steam, and is more uniform. In scalding | 
curd, heat is applied at the top where are 
the largest and least cooked particles, instead 
of heating most at the bottom, where the 
least heat is required to scald the smallest | 
particles. Annatto, enough to make the 
curd a cream color, is added, and stirred in 
with the rennet in setting, to come to cut in 
forty minutes in warm weather, and one | 
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hour to one hour and a half in cool weather’ 
when there is no danger of souring. Milk 
is set at 90 degrees in cool weather, and 84 
to 86 degrees in warmer, because high heat 
sours quicker than low and it cools in setting 
and working in cool weather, and a requisite 
heat is not sustained in working if set low 
in cold weather. It is set to come quicker 
in warm weather because the rennet should 
do its work before any acid is perceptible. 
When the curd shows a starting off from 
the sides of the vat, and leaves the finger 
clear on being immersed in the curd, it is 
then cut into checks one quarter of an inch, 
by passing a gang of five or six thin, sharp 
polished blades, set one quarter of an inch 
apart, and long enough to reach the bottom 
of the curd and finish the work of division 
by passing through once each way at right 
angles. The advantages claimed for this 
mode of cutting, are, a perfect uniformity 
of age and size of particles, so they may be 
affected alike by heat in the cooking process ; 
and the time in cutting, allows the curd to 
stand longer before expelling the rennet with 
whey, and no working of curd is needed 
except to keep it from adhering. 

Strict care is taken not to raise heat too 
fast, as it checks the effect of rennet at a 
higher teinperature than blood heat, vapor- 
izes the fluid portions, expels the rennet 
with them before it has done its work, and 
a huffy, troublesome, unfinished cheese may 
be the result. Such is often the case where 
a flashy heat is applied by steam. 

From one to two hours is occupied in 
raising heat to 100 degrees for small cheese, 
and 104 degrees for large; the water being 
required to be vaporized and expelled more 


in large than small cheese, because it will 


not dry out so much in curing large cheese 
less surface being exposed to air, in propor- 
tion to bulk. The highest point of heat is 
held till curd appears shrunk and will 
squeak on being pressed between the teeth. 
Whey is then drained off, and curd salted 
while warm, with two pounds and a half of 
Ashton salt per hundred pounds of pressed 
cheese; pressed four hours and turned in 
hoop, then pressed sixteen hours and put 
upon shelf; left to dry a few hours then 
bandaged and greased; turned daily till 


cured, then semi-weekly and weekly. 


CURING CHEESE UPON THE SHELF. 


The construction of curing rooms, I deem 
of the utmost importance, in controlling the 
flavor and texture of cheese, even if well 


made ; because new combinations yet to be 


formed with the new constituent (salt), re- 
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quire the same uniformity of temperature 
as other previous combinations. I deem it 
impossible to keep and cure cheese in the 
same room to meet a summer or a fall or 
winter market; I find my best cheese owe 
their superior excellence in no small degree | 
to curing in a low, even temperature, which 
is never allowed to exceed seventy degrees. 
To keep perfect control of the temperature 
of a cheese room, windows are fixed to give 
free circulation of air when its humidity | 
and temperature are proper to come in con- 

tact with the cheese. In good weather | 
generally from sunrise till eight o’clock, A. | 
M., and from sun an hour high till after sun | 
set. To cool the room at pleasure and con- | 
dense the moisture that may accumulate in 

the room, a large quantity of ice is stored | 
adjoining the cheese room, so that by open- | 
ing a door between the cheese room and ice 

room, the temperature of the cheese room is 

controlled at pleasure. The advantages of 
this are, the excess of heat does not vapor- 

ize and expand the fluid constituents of 
cheese to cause them to swell and become 

porous and generate bad flavor, as an in- 

evitable consequence of confined air, in the 

cells of porous cheese. 


ee te 
The 


Hedge Question. 


— 


Friend Harris:—When I wrote that 
bit of experience on hedging, I did not ex- 
pect to get into any controversy, nor do I 
wish to argue the case, but merely to give 
my experience as to what will make a good 
hedge. I think Friend Leaming is entirely 
mistaken. 


First, it does not require any 
ditch, and I have never seen the first sprout 
although we plow close to our hedges, the 
wheat growing close up so as to touch the 
hedge, as big as our Reaper would cut. In 
another field we grew potatoes within three 
feet. 


As to the cost, we raised our plants and | 
did our own work, and I did not keep an 
account, but am quite sure the cost would 
not be over one dollar per rod, but would | 
be somewhere between Friend Work’s 
twenty-nine cents and one dollar. Then it 
would take a better post and board fence to 
last fifteen or twenty years without repair- 
ing than I have ever seen, except you have 
locust or cedar posts with pine boards, and | 
then I think it will require some mending 
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before that time; but where timber is as 
plenty as it is in Clinton Co., 1 have no 
doubt a rail fence will be the cheapest. We 
have a tract of land in Clinton Co., near 
the railrdad, and the wood will not pay for 
cutting, so we have deadened some hundreds 
of acres and are letting it rot; but that is 


quite different from land here within five 


miles of Dayton, where it is worth $100 
per acre. 

Suppose all the old fences were removed 
from Ohio, would there be timber enough to 
replace them? I think hardly; then in a 
few years farmers will be compelled to 
have a substitute for wooden fences, or a law 
to prevent animals from running at large. 
I would advise every farmer to grow a good 
hedge around his orchard and garden, for it 
will not only keep out four footed animals, 
but loafers too, without they carry a scaling 
If a hedge could be 
grown as soon as we can make a fence of 
wood, there would be plenty of hedges, but 
when it takes from five to seven years close 


ladder with them. 


attention, not many are willing to undertake 
| to raise a hedge. 


Ezra SHERMAN. 
Shaker Village, Watervleit. 
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Uses of Lime. 

The purposes served by lime as a chemi- 
‘al constituent of the soil are at least of 
four distinct kinds. 

1. It supplies a kind of inorganic food 
which appears to be necessary to the healthy 
growth of all our cultivated plants. 

2. It neutralizes acid substances which 


are naturally formed in the soil, and decom- 


poses or renders harmless other noxious 


compounds which are not unfrequently 


within reach of the roots of plants. 

3. It changes the inert vegetable matter 
in the soil, so as gradually to render it use- 
ful to vegetation. , 

4. It causes, facilitates, or enables other 


useful compounds, both organic and inor- 


ganic, to be produced in the soil, or so pro- 
motes the decomposition of existing com- 
pounds as to prepare them more speedily 
for entering into the circulation of plants. 

The fertilizing properties of lime, then, 


appear to rise, in a great measure, from the 
_atmosphere or soil to which it is exposed. 


This attraction for carbone acid is so power- 
ful, that if lime be placed in contact with 
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animal or vegetable matter, they are de- | 
composed or dissolved with great rapidity, 
and reduced to a fit state for entering the 
roots of plants. It is for this reason that 
we see such good results from the applica- 
tion of lime upon soils where green crops 
have been consumed on the land, or where 
any of the various plants used for that pur- 
pose have been plowed in green. It also 
produces equally good effects, and for the 
same reason, in soils newly broken up; in 
fact, in all soils rich in humus or vegetable 
matter. 
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But the chemical action of lime is not 


confined to the decomposition of vegetable 
and other organic matter in the soil. It 
appears to be clearly established by the ex- 
periments of agricultural chemists, that this 
substance has also the property of setting at 
liberty the alkalies which are present in ex- 
ceedingly small quantities in the soil, favor- 


ing the formation of soluble silicates, which | 


are useful to all of our crops of grain. 
Lime, however, not only acts chemically, 
but to a certain extent it is also useful by 
altering the mechanical nature of the soil. 
For instance, it renders clayey soils less te- 
nacious; and it is also stated that it makes 
sandy soils firmer, and loamy soils soft, mel- 
low and light. Such is brietly all that is 
known at present concerning the chemical 
properties of lime.—[ Prof. S. W. Joun- 
STON. 
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Chicken Raising. 


Mrs. B. of Washington county, has for 
many years 
chickens ; 


been a_ successful raiser of 
not that she makes it a speciality 
—not at all, but she simply sees to that 
matter, as an excellent housewife sees to all 
the important adjuncts of her home depart- 


ment. She has learned from observation, 


that certain shaped eggs will produce pul-| of the extremity. The accompanying figure 


lets, and others cocks, and sets them accord- 
ingly. She has found, too, that with fowls, 
as well as with most other things, like will 
produce like, and that a careful, quiet hen 
that every day will lay one egg, whether 
she lays two on Sunday or not, will be apt 
to entail her propensities upon her little 
ones. Hence, she selects the best eggs from 
her store, she sends to market or the table 
the poorest layers and the smallest and most 
unpromising of her flocks, mixes the breeds 


but saves the best every year. And so, 
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she has about the finest “ gallinariu m” that 
is to be found in the country. She is not 
one that counts up the cost of every chick 
weekly, but we do know that her fricassees 
and stews are exquisite, and the egg basket 


is full all the year round. F. D. G. 








Entomology, 


Apple Tree Worm. 





The Caterpillar, ( Clisiocampa American. ) 
This has been a most serious enemy to the 
apple in most parts of the country. It has 
its seasons of increase and decrease. Some 
years it has nearly stripped whole orchards ; 
and again it bas diminished in numbers in 
successive years, till few could be found. 

There are many species which feed on 
the apple leaf; but the only one of import- 


| ance, is that known as the common orchard 


| inch 


lowish brown miller, lays 


caterpillar, which is hatched in spring as 
soon as the leaf buds begin to open. At 
this time, it is not not the tenth of an inch 
long, nor so large as a 
cambric needle, but it con- 
tinues to increase con- 
stantly in size for several 
weeks, until two inches 
long and a quarter of an 
in diameter. It 
then spins a cocoon and 
passes to the pupa state. 
In the latter part of sum- 
mer, it comes out a yel- 


, eee; 






its eggs and dies. The 
eggs are deposited in cyl- 
inders or rings, containing 
three to five hundred each 
encircling the smaller 
branches, and ususual!ly within a few inches 


represents one of these masses of eggs of 


| them to the fire. 


the natural size. They remain through 
winter, protected from the weather by a 
vesicular water-proof varnish, and hatch in 
spring, as just stated. 


os 
eges ? 


Each collection of 
makes a nest of caterpillars. 

One nest is enough to defoliate a large 
branch, and when several are on a tree, the 
size and quality of the fruit is seriously 
lessened. 

The best mode for their destruction, is to 


| cut off the small branches which hold the 


eggs during autumn or winter, and commit 
The most convenient im- 


year by year, has improved the whole, until | plement is a long pole, armed with a per of 
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clipping-shears, worked by a cord; or a 
sharp hooked knife on the end of a pole, 
will answer nearly as well. The eggs are 
seen ata glance, after a little practice ; a 
cloudy day should be selected to prevent 
pain to the eyes. If this work is done just 
at the moment the eggs are hatching, it will 
be equally efficacious, and the webs or 
downy covering of the young insect renders 
them conspicuous. Every nest of eggs thus 
removed, which is done in a few seconds, 
totally prevents a nest of caterpillars in the 
spring, and is fur more expeditious and 
effectual than the usual modes of brushing 
off the caterpillars with poles, brushes, or 
washing them with soap-suds, ley or white- 
wash —Am. Fruit Cultivator. 
=-<-- > ' 
Plum Weevil—Circulio. 

We come to the consideration of a little 
insect which has despoiled the fruit grower 
of more of the products of his labor, and 
has given him more anxiety, perhaps, than 
all the insects we have heretofore named, 
put together, and has thus far baffled all his 
skill and ingenuity in the discovery of a 
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| cumstances. 


certain remedy to counteract its devasta- | 


We allude to 

thynchenus (conotrach- 
elus ) nenuphar, Hbst., or 
“Plum Weevil.” Very gen- 
erally alluded to as the 
“Curculio.” Length about 
one-fifth of an inch; color 
dark brown or blackish, va- 
ried with spots of whitish or 
ochrey yellow; thorax un- 
even and rough; the wing 
covers have several short ridges upon them, 
forming a sort of a hump, behind which 
there is a band of ochrey yellow and white. 
This insect begins to deposit its eggs into 
fruit as soon as it is set, making a small 
crescent-shaped incision with its sharp man- 
dibles on the end of its snout, into which it 
lays an egg. The larva is a small, whitish, 
footless grab, very much like a maggot, ex- 
cept that its head is very distinct. The 
irritation caused by the presence of this 
grub in the fruit is the cause of its disease, 
and dropping prematurely from the tree ; 
after which the insect burrows into the 


tions. 





earth and completes its transformations | 


there. Observers of this insect by no 


means agree in all the points of its econo- | 
my, yet they are tolerably unanimous in| 


condemning it as an arch destroyer of fruit, 
and especially the plum crep. For this 
reason, it is almost universally known as 


[May, 
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the “Plum Weevil,” although it is als 

found in cherries. But it appears that it 
does not confine itself to these fruits, for, ac- 
cording to some observers and writers, it 
also attacks nectarines, apricots, apples, 
peaches and pears, although we must not 
confound the larva of the apple moth ( Tenia 
pomonella) with that of the curculio. The 
former has six feet, whilst the latter is en- 
tirely footless. Dr. Harris says he has 
met with this insect in Massachusetts, as 
early as the 30th of March, and as late as 
the 10th of June. I have myself found 
large numbers of curculios of different spe- 
cies, under stones on the sunny side of hills 
in the first week in March, and I have also 
found them in the fall under the same cir- 
It is pretty certain that they 
bring forth two broods in one season, and 
also that they undergo their transformations 
in the ground. On examining some plums 
lying upon the ground, on the first of June, 
I found that some of the larva of the Cur- 
culio had already left the fruit and gone into 
the ground. From this it would seem that 
those which are found in the green plum 
and the ripe plum, as well as those found in 
ripe cherries, apples, peaches, 
different broods; for, according 
reliable observations that have been made, 
it requires about three weeks to complete 
their transformations after they enter the 
ground. We dissent from the opinion that 
the inseet under consideration is the cause 
of the warts or black knots on the plum and 
cherry trees, although the larva of this, as 
well as other species of gall flies (Cynips), 
are found in these knots in their green 
state. In their dry and cracked state, they 
also form a shelter for curculios: and other 
insects. Enough has been said and written 
in regard to the habits and peculiar econo- 
my of these insects, and yet there seems to 
be a lack of knowledge among the masses 
of men concerning them, and no certain 
remedy against them. All insects are en- 
dowed with instincts and capacities, which 
enable them, and which lead them to make 
suitable provision for the preservation and 
perpetuating their species; and they will 
follow the lead of those instincts, unless 
bafled by supervening contingencies. None 
are more highly endowed in this respect, 
perhaps, than the curculio. The prudent 


ete., are of 
to the most 


female surveys the ground beneath the tree, 
and if she finds it a hard paved surface, a 
beaten path, a pond of water, or a pig-stye, 
or an enclosure for the retention of fowls, 
she rarely selects such a tree, or such part 
of it as overhangs such a conditioned sur- 
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face, upon which to deposit her eggs. Her 
instincts teach her that her progeny would 
be trodden to death, or drowned, or de- 
stroyed by their enemies, before they could 
make their way safely into the ground. 
This characteristic of the cureulio 
marked, that almost every observer is able 
to give examples of it; and this peculiarity 
also, might suggest a partial means of pre- 
venting the destruction of the fruit crops, 
although it might not be a permanent cure, 
because a universal adoption of such a plan, 
without some means of destroying the in- 
sect itself, might “drive it to the wall,” and 
compel it to deposit its eggs anywhere or 
under any circumstances. Still, such a plan 
might, in time, so far diminish their num- 
bers as to render them powerless for any 
material evil, or at least circumseribe its 
limits. 


Is sO 





MAY BEETLE. 
Philophaga quercina, Harris. “ May 
Beetle.” Length, about one inch; color, 


brown; legs long, and slender towards the 
ends ; antenne lamellated at the ends, open- 
ing like a little fan. Appears in May and 
June. Very destructive, in the larva state, 
to the roots of vegetation, and in the mature 
state destructive to the foliage of trees. 
But they have many enemies, and are rath- 
er an awkward insect, and therefore fall an 
easy prey. Domestic fowls are exceeding- 
ly tond of them, and so are crows. They 
are also eaten by skunks, toads and moles. 
They belong to the Melolonthons, a family 
which has been very destructive to vegeta- 
tion in Europe, undermining and eating 
away the roots of grass and grain, where 


destroyed. Their number in this State is 
on the increase yearly—[S. S. Ratuvon, 
In The Gardener’s Monthly. 


~ +> + 

Pickaway County Fair.—<At a meeting 
of the Directors of the Pickaway County 
Agricultural Society, it was resolved that 
the next Annual Fair of the Pickaway Co. 
Agricultural Society be held at -Cireleville, 
on the 20th, 26th and 27th days of Sept., 
1859. O. E. Nives, Sec’y. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Hedge and Fencing Question. 


The remarks of your correspondent, J. S. 
Leaming, doubtless are absurd and based 
upon prejudice, and they have a sprinkling 
of the writer knowing nothing about the 
culture and growth of the Osage Orange; 
and if his remarks were to have any influ- 





ence, it would tend to discourage efforts to 
the growth of any substitute: for the great 
expensive item of fence, of any substance 
or form. The inference however may be, 
let us do evil that good may come. 

Five years since, I set out 80 rods of 
hedge, which required 3,000 plants, that 
cost me and $1.00 
freight to Lancaster; four days work pre- 
pared the ground, and set them out, at a 
cost of 75 cents per day; three days work 
annually has done all the culture and trim- 
ming necessary, to the present time, and [ 
now have a hedge that will turn sheep and 
calves, and I think another year’s growth 
will make it suitable for stronger stock. 


$7.50 at Somerset, 


In my observation I have not discovered 
a sprout sent forth from the roots of the 
plant. The idea of your correspondent is, 
the roots of the plant have eyes like pota- 
toes, and will send their sprouts all over 
creation ; hence his, 
check their spread. 


to 
The sprouting eme- 
nates from the stub of the old wood above 
the surtace the and beneath 
where it is cut off, the object of which is to 


idea for ditching 


ot ground 
thicken the base of the hedge so as to turn 
stock. It has 
plant potatoes next to 


convenient to 
the hedge, the first 


been 


row of potatoes stands three feet from the 


| hedge, and the hedge occupies the ground 
they are sometimes gathered by bushels and | : ; 
y : | necessary for one row of potatoes, and in 


| cultivating the 


potatoes I cultivate the 
hedge. 

Now you see the cost of 80 rods of hedge 
for five years: Plants $8.50, 4 days plant- 
ing $3.00, 15 days cultivation in five years 
$11.25. Total $23.25, or twenty-nine cents 
per rod —not a very discouraging experi- 
ment. I will frankly say, that unless per- 
sons will give the necefsary attention to the 


culture of the hedge, they had better let it 





} 
| 








alone; for without attention it will be a 
noisance on a farm. 

The question of pruning, is one which 
demands the deliberate consideration of 
every farmer. The cheapest and most sub. 


stantial fence or no fence at all, is the ques- 
tion. To dispense with fencing demands 
the consideration of another question with 
which the farmers of Ohio are not familiar, 
which is the soiling system; to dispense 
with one the other must be adopted. Every 
farmer has jurisdiction over his own farm 
and can have much or little fence as he 
wishes. Now it becomes an_ individual 
thing, and every farmer may dispense with 
his inside fences and adopt the soiling sys- 
tem, and if it proves a success, then apply 
for legislative enactments to remove outside 
fences, and then it will be no longer a ques- 
tion whether a fence shall be a fence to 
fence stock in, or a fence to fence stock out. 
Fairfield Co., Feb. 1861. R. Work. 
~ +> 
Decay of Timber Trees. 


Epitor or Fretp Notes:—Are you 
aware of the great amount of valuable 
timber that is dying? Our red and black 
oak, are nearly all dead: I supposed this 
was caused by a species of measuring worm, 
but our white oaks are now dying, to me in 
an unaccountable manner. 
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they have noticed the dying of timber, and 
if they have, why they do not say something 
and how they account for it? 


J. O/B. RentcK. 
Columbus, April, 1861. 


Remarks.—The above remarks from our 
friend Renick, are exceedingly suggestive. Mr. 
Renick is an old woodsman, and chief of the 
Fox Chasing Club, as well as an extensive 
grazier in this county and Marion. What he 
says is particularly true of the plain lands be- 
tween Pickaway and Crawford, west of the Sci- 
oto, But it is not confined to this region by any 
means, for our attention was called to the same 
fact, during a journey we took last summer in 
Portage and Geauga. And just now there were 
two gentlemen in our office from the north, with 
whom we have been discussing the same matter. 
One of these, D. L. Pope of Geauga, says the 
decay of the growing class of timber trees, is a 
serious question in that region. The other, Col. 
Simon Perkins of Summit, says that since the 
severe frost of 1859, the growing timber upon 
the lower portions of the lands in that quarter, 
has experienced an extensive check, and is fast 
The same was 
noticeable after the severe frost some six years 
ago. Col. Perkins argues that the frost occur- 
ring when the treesare coming in foliage, checks 
the vegetation, and necessitates the formation or 
development of new foliage, since nature will 
attempt to repair damages as far as possible ; 
the next season after this check, buds will form 
and do their best to grow, but for lack of health 
ful vitality, the attempt fails, the sap sours, 


| stagnates, becomes foul, and only breeds worms, 


I have for many years had a theory that 
timber land kept for timber purposes should 
not be underbrushed, but I have noticed 
lately sufficient to explode that theory. On 
the lands of Mr. M. L. Sullivant, kept for 
timber, south of the Four Mile House, west 
of Columbus, most of the oaks are dead or | 
dying, and the undergrowth is of a kind 
worthless for fencing purposes. Has the 
oak exhausted the quality of the soil neces- 
sary to its health, or has the weather or 
worm done it, or what is the matter? 
Should not timber when found dying, be re- 
moved for the health of that which remains | 
sound ? 


I think the preservation of timber an im- | 
portant matter and your attention to it 
might benefit the rising generation. Will | 
you ask your numerous correspondents, if | 


instead of giving energy to the growth of the 
tree. The consequence is, the tree goes into a 
galloping consumption and dies. Col. Perkins 
says this decay is not noticeable upon the high 
ridge lands about his dwelling near Akron, but 
is mostly confined to the lower grounds along 
the Cuyahoga River. 

About underbrushing timber lands, Col. Perk- 
ins relates the experience of an extensive graz- 
ier near Akron, who thought to make a woods 
pasture like the blue-grass ranges in Kentucky, 
by underbrushing a tract of plain beech forest. 
The result was that the trees died, and the graz- 


| ier attributed their decay to the tramping of 
| § 
, heavy cattle upon the tender soil, and the fact 


that the roots of trees thus grown in the native 
forest, are near the surface, and consequently 
very much exposed to accidents from hoof and 
surface scald. 


We hope that our forest loving readers will 
give us the result of their observations on this 
question.—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Stock and Grain Farming. | 


In the early part of this year, your cor- 
respondent J. R. P. of Clarke county, seems | 
to think that the interests of grain growers 
have been somewhat overlooked in the last 
volume of the Cultivator by the attention 
paid to stock raising. [ have been a reader 
of the Cultivator for several years, and I 
think that it is getting better every year. I 
am willing to give a share of the Cultivator 
to tillage farming, but not crowd out stock 
raising altogether. If the gentleman from 
Clarke county thinks that grain growing 
has been monopolised by stock raising, in 
the columns of this paper, he had better go 
to work and write, and get his grain grow- 
ing friends to write; I know that the Editor 
will find a place for them in his paper, and 
will be glad to hear from them, and so will 
I; but I want the stock raisers to write too. 

I say it will pay to raise stock on land 
that is worth $40 to $75 an acre, provided 
the owner is convenient to a good stock 
market, as we are to Cincinnati. We can | 
sell sheep for $2 to $3, hogs for $6 to $8 
per 100 Ibs. net, stock hogs for four to five 
cents per lb., and fat cattle sell for two to 
three and a half cents per Ibs. gross, at 
which prices we can afford to raise stock on 
our lands which sell for $30 to $100 per 
acre. 

We learn by experience, that it pays to 
raise the above named stock, for it does not 
run our farm down like it does to till it all 
the time. 

I think that a wheat farm of 150 acres, 
ought to have at least 200 sheep, and they 
could be kept on the straw of the wheat ; 
and 10 acres of the 150 planted in roots, 
would keep them through the winter. 
Sheep will average $3 net profit, which 
will be S600 ; nearly as much as you could 
make on the wheat, and would not take half 
work ; and besides make a good lot of ma- 
nure. Sheep are decidedly the best animal 
to keep on a wheat farm. 

Hogs pay extra to raise; can keep them 
very well on clover if you give them free 
access to water, and sow a piece of rye for 
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pasture in the fall, and sow oats over it in 
the spring, and not let the hogs in till it is 
ripe; then turn them in and give them 
plenty of water. 

We have some of the finest farms close 
by here, that there is in the State. On one 
side of the east fork of the Little Miami, 
which has some most excellent farms along 
it, and on the other side is a Scotch settle- 
ment of several farms that can’t be beat for 
But there are men above here 


that think there is no other way making 


money, only to raise corn, wheat and oats, 
and not even raise a pig or chicken, for fear 
it will eat something that will sell for 
money; and in a short time they wear out 
their farms and can’t even raise beans: so 
a man can buy these farms cheap, and make 
good stock farms, and in a few years have 
them quite rich. Bens. CLERMONT. 
Clermont Oo., April, 1861. 


—~—} +~> + 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Orchard Grass. 


Your correspondent, Geo. Brown, asks 
some questions about orchard grass, to 
which I presume you will have an hundred 
and one replies. After publishing the hun- 
dred you may give my one if then desirable. 
I tried orchard grass in various ways, from 
1852 to ’58, with satisfactory results in all 


Cases. 


As a pasture grass it springs into vigor 
early in the season, giving animals a satis- 
factory bite before almost any other grass ; 
and as often as eaten off, grows again very 
rapidly, affording especially in shade, a fair 
pasture, even in the very hottest and dryest 
weather of summer. As a meadow grass, 
for hay, I cut something over one acre four 
years in sown with 
clover, grew and ripened at the same time, 
and after the first mowing immediately 
made a new start with the clover, giving me 
yearly a good second crop. 


succession. It was 


My horses and 
cows to which I fed it, would eat of it in 
preference to timothy or any other hay. 


| Sown in new, half cleared woodlands, it ap- 


pears to catch readily and soon increases 
very largely the value of the pasture. As 
to its value for turning under as a manure 
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in comparison with clover, I cannot speak 
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practically, but from its long roots and com- | 
paritively broad blades, I should judge it 


would be equally as valuable as clover. 
The best time for sowing is just as early 
in spring as the ground is in good plowing 
condition. 1 have grown it alone and with 
clover, and should prefer the latter. Quan- 


tity of seed to acre—say one and a half 
bushels of orchard grass and four quarts of 


clover. Sow after the ground is well har- 
rowed and cover with a light brush ora 
roller. F. R. E. 
—<» -+- = 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Items from Eastern Ohio. 


_ 


[May, 


was not then aware of its being so objec- 
tionable. Most of them have made a pretty 
good growth, but, on coming into bearing, 


the fruit is generally more defective and 


Locust Posts.—There are still standing | 


around our garden, a few locust posts that 
were planted about forty years since. They 


were cut from a large, dead, dry, hollow | 


from 
thrifty trees, will not last much if any 


locust tree. Locust posts young 


longer than those of white oak, or old black 
walnut. 


Osage Orange Hedges.—We have about | 


two hundred rods of hedge, one-half turned 
out. It turns anything but pigs and chick- 
ens, and might have been made better, had 
I have never 
made an accurate estimate, but feel sure 
the cost was not over $1.00 per rod. I 
A deep 
furrow turned towards the hedge before it 
is turned out, is an advantage. 


I known how to grow it. 


find no trouble with its sprouting. 


Stock must 
Where 
timber is plenty and easy of access, 1 would 
say use it; if scarce or distant, plant 
hedges. 

The Age of Orchards.—Most of the old 
orchards in this vicinity have entirely fail- 
ed. A few trees around the outside of ours 


be kept from it while growing. 


the yield less than from other trees in new 
ground. 

Crops, ete.—Wheat looks better than 
would have been supposed, considering the 
open winter. Srock of all kinds, so far as 
I have observed, is coming through in good 
average condition. Wool buyers begin to 
talk of redueed prices. Everybody must 
eat, and some folks will wear, and we shall 
continue to read Feld Notes, and plant 
and sow, just as if nothing had happened. 

Respecttally, 

Mt. Pleasant, O. 

—-> + = 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Plow. 


L. Taper. 


Now is the time for farmers to bestir 
themselves, and thus get their plowing in a 
state of forwardness before the weather be- 
comes so warm as to be slavish on their 
A team summer’s 


work much better by beginning early while 


teams. will stand a 


the weather is cool and the ground mellow 


and light, than to put off the weight of 


plowing until the sun bakes the ground and 
makes it cloddy. The land too will be in 
better condition all summer and bring a 
much larger crop. The mellowing influence 
of frosts and the atmosphere, will exert a 
We 


can take our work a little more moderate 


very beneficial influence on the soil. 


, too, by beginning early ; and thus be enabled 


are still standing, and they bore a little ast | 


season. 
was planted sixty years since, and fora period 


The orchard of one hundred trees | 


of thirty to forty years, produced from one | 


to two hundred barrels a year—seldom fail- 
ing, perhaps but once in the time altogether. 
Many of the trees were two feet in diame- 
ter and twenty-five to thirty feet high. To 
save other ground and the enclosure, I 


to do it better 

Get the deep tillers ; those plows that will 
go right into the ground. John L. Gill & 
Son’s Double Michigan Plow is the best for 
this purpose I ever saw work. It does its 
work almost equal to trenching; in fact it 
is trench plowing. It takes the top off from 
sod, or even mellow land, and throws it 
quite into the bottom of the furrow; the 


second plow covering the whole with clean 


mellow soil. It would surprise any one 
who has never seen it work, especially in 
sod land. It leaves the ground as mellow 


and nice as an old garden, just right for a 


planted young trees in the open spaces. I | potatoe crop, or in fact any crop. 
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Tiey have taken the large part of this 
stubble land plow. It works admirably 
well there too; keeps perfectly bright in the 
lightest or toughest muck; plows fast, is 
easy work for two horses. The points too, 
last well; two points a year to each plow is 
amply sufficient in mellow laud, such as 
Scioto bottom. Then when you get a new 
point it is always just right; the plow ruas 
as well as at first. 

What a drawback it would be if we 
were compelled to use the old cast plow 
our fathers had, in our loose bottom lands ; 
they would drag along all day no better 
than a log. There has not been an equal 
improvement in the shovel plow; cannot 
some of our plow makers get up a plow 
somewhat upon the principle of the shovel 
plow, that will keep bright in tending our 
tillage crops? It is very easy to find those 
that will work well in clay and gravelly 
land, but we want something that will work 
well and keep bright in light bottom land. 

Shovel plows are generally made by ordi- 
nary blacksmiths, without any pattern. The 
result is, not one in a hundred is fit to use 
in light, rich land. 
with as much skill and care as any other 
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_ first, a boy will drop as fast as a man can 
plow and stocked it single, for a loose or 


plow, and the rows will be an average of 


two and a half feet over the entire piece. 


They should be made | 


plow ; after a pattern too, so that every one | 


will be a good one. I hope some of our 
plow in hand and make it what it should be, 
or give us something else that is really 
good, to take its place. 
perfect nuisance. 
—-+<--+ = 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Planting Potatoes. 


At present it is a 
G. S. Innis. 


Many persons continue to pursue the old 
practice of opening holes and covering 


If it is considered wise to give more room, 
then every fourth furrow should be planted, 
giving a little over three feet width of row. 
Drop the seed every eighteen to twenty 
inches in the row, and afterward work the 
ground in such a manner as to keep it al- 
ways level. — 

Another rapid way of putting in potatoes 
is, after the ground is prepared, to stretch 
a line for the row, and with a round stick, 
four feet long and two inches in diameter, 
pass along the line, dibbling holes, into 
which a boy follows and drops the seed, 
The 
depth may be regulated by a cross bar at 


covering at same time with his foot. 


four or six inches from the lower end of the 


dibble stick. F. R. Evuiort. 


—)} - > - 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Steeping Seeds in Mineral Waters. 


An article appeared in the Cincinnati 
Commercial with regard to steeping seed in 
solutions of copperas, etc., to hasten their 
growth and productiveness and to preserve 
them from the attack of insects. Will not 
such treatment have a bad effect upon per- 
sons handling such seed, and perhaps have 


_a tendency to poison the grain grown from 
skillful manufacturers will take the shovel | 


' 


it? At Rouen, in France, in 1842, a com- 


mission was appointed to look into this 


matter as it was then the custom among 


with the hoe, a slow and tedious process, | 


however good it may be. When it can be 
done, I prefer to plow them under, that is, 
after my land is once plowed with a deep 
tiller plow, and afterward well harrowed, 
commence cross plowing with a light one 
horse plow, turning a furrow about four 
inches deep, and dropping the potatoes in 
in every third furrow. If the land is staked 
out correctly and the plow set in right at 


farmers of that region to steep their seed in 
solutions of arsenic, sulphate of copper, and 
And the 
commission, after a series of experiments 
Ist. 


other poisonous preparations. 


extending over three years, reported : 


| That it is not best to sow seed without 
| steeping. 


2d. That it is best to make use 
of the sulphate of soda and lime process, in- 
asmuch as it is more simple and economical, 
in no way injurious to the health, and yields 
the soundest and most productive wheat. 
3d. That the use of arsenic, sulphate of 
copper, verdigris, and the poisonous prepara- 
tions, should be interdicted by government. 
I should like to hear from some one on this 
subject, as it appears to me a very import- 
ant one to farmers. DunForp. 
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Remedy for the Curculio. 


We are again at the opening of the fruit set- 
ting season, and as the plum trees are showing 
a profusion of bloom, many persons who have 
such trees, will be glad to know whether there 
is any remedy for this great pest, which has so 
successfully baffled all attempts to prevent his 
fatal ravages. The most effectual remedy thus 
far practised, is the jarring process, by which 
the rascals are made to drop upon a sheet, when 
they are gathered up and destroyed. But this 
involves the same expense as is usually charged 
up against Liberty, viz: eternal vigilance, and 
only the few who have the virtue of persever- 
ence, win the day. 

Next to this is an unsavory drench applied to 
the tree, either in form of a powder dusted 
upon the foliage, or in the form of a slush, 
showered over it. This last has proved in some 
hands, a full indemnity. One of the Editors of 
the N. Y. Observer, who is something of a horti- 
culturist, has for several years set forth the ad- 
vantages of a drench composed as follows: 


To one pound of whale oil soap, add four 
ounces of sulphur, mix thoroughly and dis- 
solve in twelve gallons of water. Take one 
half peck of quick lime, and when well 


slacked, add four gallons of water, and stir | 


well together, when settled and clear, pour 
off the transparent part and add it to the 
soap and sulphur mixture. To this mixture 
add four gallons of strong tobacco water. 


Apply this compound when thus incorpor- | 


ated, with a garden syringe to your plum 
and other fruit trees, so as to drench all 
parts of the foliage. If no rain succeeds 
for three weeks, one application will be 
sufficient, if washed by rains it should be 
renewed. 


We believe this wash is equally efficaci- | 


ous for shade and ornamental trees, which 
are troubled with insects or caterpillars. 


LIS 





As many persons in the country will not be 
| able to procure whale oil soap, they can take 
| common soft soap and reduce it with coarse 
| whale oil or other fish oil; and who knows but 
| the new cure-all—coal oil, will do the business 
| better than either? Somebody try them witha 
| tincture of coal oil, and tell us how they made 


| out. 


—- ee me 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Small Trees vs. Large Trees. 


| Having an orchard of young apple trees 
and peach trees set, have observed several 
points appertaining thereto that may be 
useful, as hints to others, who are about to 
plant. 

In the first place, I set a lot of large ap- 
ple trees, four years old from graft. They 
were an inch or over in diameter, with clean 
bodies about five or six feet long, and a 
right smart top of branches. I thought 
they were a lot of splendid trees. I set 
in the fall, on land seeded down to wheat, 
and did not head them in any. About two- 
thirds of these died the next summer, and 
the remainder made a very small growth. 
In the ensuing fall, I filled up the vacant 
places with large trees again, this time three 

years old, and tended in corn the next sum- 
mer. ‘This season I lost about one-half of 
the last planting, and a number of the first 
planting likewise. The following spring, I 
filled up again; but this time I tried strong 
two years old trees, with heads formed 
within two or three feet of the ground. I 
also headed back the leading branches form- 
ing the top, about one-third of their length. 
These lived and made a good growth. ‘The 
older trees still grew very slowly. Last 
year the young trees grew prodigiously, 
some of these forming many branches three 
or four feet in length. The old trees also 
grew some better than they had previously 
done. The young trees have now as much 
top as the older ones, and are showing quite 
a number of fruit buds this spring. 1 have 
had some trouble with the borers in the 
old trees, while the young ones have es- 
| caped. 

Several springs ago, I planted several 
hundred budded peach trees—part in a lot 
where I raised potatoes, the remainder in a 
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field sown to oats. They were one year | but half a dozen borers in several hundred 
old from bud and very thrifty. The trees | trees, in two years. 

in the potato lot, I headed down to within| 1 am planting several hundred apple, 
two feet of the ground, leaving the mere | peach, pear, and cherry trees this spring. 
stubs remaining; and the others I did not | I am using two year old apple trees (and 
cut back near so much. They all grew; even a few one year old Rome Beauties, in 
but those in the potato patch, now, at two | preference to waiting for them another 
years from setting out, are four times as _year), and one year old from bud of the 
large as those set in the oats field, though other kinds of fruit named—believing that 


these last were tended in corn last season. | in three years I shall have better shaped 


The first lot branch near the ground. They 
are loaded with blossom buds, and give | 
promise of a bountiful crop the coming sea- | 
son, while the others have but small tops | 
yet, and few blossom buds. I attribute the | 
difference of growth to heading back strong- | 
ly, and stirring t+. soil the first season after | 
planting, as the soil was the same in both | 
orchards, a strong clayey loam. 


From these experiments, and the obser- 
vations made among neighbors, I am satis- | 
fied that good, thrifty two years old apple 
trees are old enough, and, in fact, the right | 
age for transplanting; and that you really 
gain time in obtaining fruit, by planting | 
such trees, as you get nearly all the root | 
when taking them from the nursery. They | 
should likewise be headed back considera- | 
bly, and peach trees still more, to insure a | 
thrifty, strong growth the first season after | 
transplanting—which is really a great de- | 
sideratum. All orchards, whether of apple, | 
peach, pear or cherry, should for a number | 
of seasons after planting, be cultivated in | 
some crop that requires frequent stirring of | 


clay soils. 


' tree fashion. 


and larger trees than if I had selected older 
and taller trees in the start. 
Miami Co., O. N. H. ALBAUGH. 
~ +> + 


A Talk About Small Fruits. 
At the Marietta Hort. Soc., April 3, 1861. 





GoosreBerries.—Jos. Holden said that 
his plan was to mulch them heavily with 
spent tan, prevents mildew and gives them 
a vigorous growth. Even foreign kinds do 
not mildew under this treatment. Proba- 
bly any other mulch would do as well. 


Most all garden truck benefited by it. Goose- 


berries more liable to mildew on wet and 
Should be headed back two 
thirds of growth every year. Wm. Ward 
recommended same treatment both for Goose- 
berries and Currants. Col. Mills said his 
Gooseberries do not mildew, are on upland. 

Currants — Wm. P. Putnam recom- 
mended spading up ground between them 
every spring. Manures and cuts out old 
wood every third year. Several members 
condemned the practice of training them up 
Jos. Holden said there were 
not so many Currants raised as formerly. 
They, as well as Gooseberries should be 
raised in open ground where you can work 
around them. G. W. Barker had tried them 





the soil during summer. 


on north and on south side of a fence, those 
on north side did much the best. Wm. 
Ward said his were larger by a fence but * 
yielded more in open ground. 
Raspperries — All agreed that they 
should be partially shaded, and grew well 
on the north side of fences. L. J. P. Put- 
nam said they grew Lest in open woods that 
were not pastured. Cattle destroyed them. 
Jos. Holden: Red Antwerp sure to be kill- 
ed when the mercury is below zero unless 


I have perfectly succeeded in keeping my | 
peach trees free from the attacks of the | 
borer thus far, merely by heaping around | 
the trunk of each tree, about the latter part | 
of May, a peck or so of bleached ashes, or 
air slacked lime, or in lieu of these, raise a | 
mound of earth around the trunk, say six | 
inches in height. This last I have found | 
fully as effectual as the ashes or lime. Of | 
course, the mound must be removed in the covered. Best way to cover is to lay them 


fall, in order that the winter may harden | On begga and cover them porters 
the trunk, else the operation would become, | Jhio uver Bearing, not very good, was 
i , 1 f h | first found opposite Newport. Fastolff was 
in a great measure useless, after the first | formerly too tender, thinks it is becoming 


year. By following this plan, I have found | acclimated. Some who raise Raspberries 








PSII 





YY 


extensively, plant them four feet apart and 


tie the tops of four hills together. Wm. P. | 


Putnam said his Antwerps were never kill- 
ed except in the winter of 1856. G. A. 
Wood has found the Catawissa good only 
for fall crop. Orange best but tender; sev- 
eral members thought they should be head- 
ed back. S. B. Smith thought a yellow 
kind that he had very good, bushes grew 
very large, same nature as common rasp- 
berry, and hardy. 
~4 +> 


A Talk About Plums, 
At the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 


Mr. Robert Reilly read the following 
paper, from Wm. F. Irwin, Esq.: 

Gentlemen:—In responding to your re- 
quest I will contine myselt to a brief state- 
ment of the method I have pursued in cul- 
tivating plums, rather than attempt a report 
on plum culture in Hamilton county, as my 
experience and observation will not warrant 
me in going further than my own premises. 

Seven years since, I planted a spot ot 
ground 35 feet wide by 80 feet deep. On 
the north side it is enclosed by a close board 
fence, 20 feet high; on the south side with 
a paling fence of the same height; on the 
east and west end stands a stable. 

In this ground I have planted twenty-five 
plum trees. About half these have been 
planted seven years; the others since, and 
at different times. The varieties are: the 
Washington, Coe’s Golden Drop, Duane’s 
Purple Dawson, ete. 

This enclosure was made chiefly for a 
chicken yard, and a large number raised in 
it annually. 

Early in the spring I scattered over the 
ground coal ashes to the depth of two or 
three inches. The ashes attract the chick- 
ens, and by scratching they pulverize it, and 
- by frequent rains it settles and forms rather 
a bard surface. 

For the past four years, or since the trees 
have become old enough to bear, I have not 
failed to have fruit, and have never lost a 
crop by the insect. Outside of this enclos- 
ure, and about fifty yards distant, I have a 
plum tree which has always borne, but from 
which I have never gathered a ripe plum, 
being uniformly destroyed by the carculio. 
What the merits of this method are, I leave 
you to discuss. 


the ground and its protection by the enclos- 
ure. It may be wholly attributed to the 
presence of so many chickens, and possibly 


(and I think quite probable) that the coal 
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It may be the situation of 
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ashes possess valuable properties, or it may 
be attributed to the combination of all. 
Respectfully, 
Wma. F. Irwin. 

Avondale, March 22, 1861. 

Dr. Warder said he was glad to hear 
from our old friend Mr. Irwin. Ile had 
no doubt the coal ashes, and the chickens 
working in fhem, and packing the ashes 
hard, thus prevented the insect trom obtain- 
ing alodgment. If the insect was posses- 
sed of the instinct attributed to it, that pre- 
vented its depositing on limbs hanging over 
water. Chickens were known to refuse to 
eat the curculio, a fact here stated by Mr. 
Brace, a careful observer. He did not, 
however, want to lose sight of his old remedy 
of limewater and sulphur. 

Mr. John P. Foote said it appeared to 
him that Mr. Longworth established the 
fact some years since that a solid pavement 
would prevent the ravages of the insect. 
We know that Mr. Bush succeeded with 
chickens, and Mr. Irwin practiced both 
remedies, 

Mr. Stoms said, since he made his report 
on the cureulio he had received such sug- 
gestions from persons who had made careful 
observations, as induced him to regard with 
attention the idea that disturbing, by shaking 
the trees was the most effectual method for 
destroying the insect. 

Mr. McWilliams throws water over the 
trees every day, and shakes them; never 
fails to raise plums. 

Mr. Reilly mentioned two instances (as 
going against the chicken theory) of plums 
being cultivated in poultry yards, with no 
fruit, while close by and outside the poultry 
yard very nice plums were grown. 

Mr. John K. Green stated that he had 
planted plum trees in the chicken yard, and 
never got a plum; the soil, however, was an 
open, sandy one, in which the insect might 
easily obtain alodgment. He intended try- 
ing hogs this year—to let them run in his 
plum orchard. 

Dr. Geo. F. Foote stated that he had 
raised plum trees in the State of New York, 
obtaining fine plums. He cut off the 
limbs of his trees, and struck them with a 
wallet. 

Mr. Reilly called attention to the fact that 
in Mr. Bush’s plum orchard there were five 
hundred chickens. 

Mr. B. F. Sanford was convinced it was 
the agitating system that saved the plums. 
Mr. Bush had a small yard and a great 
many chickens. The chickens disturbed 
the trees. 


| 
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Mr. Stoms remarked to the same effect, | 
and a general opinion seemed to prevail 
that the remedy against curculio was the | 
disturbi the 
trees. 


element — commotion in 
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Lists of Apples, 


From a Committee of the Cineinnati Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Jest six sorts of apples for family use— 
Benoni, Early Ifarvest, Yellow Bellflower, 
Maiden’s Blush, White Pippin, Jeneting. 

Best twelve sorts—Early Harvest, Be- 
noni, Red Astrachan, Maiden’s Blush, Fall 
Pippin, White Pippin, Smith’s Cider, Je- 
neting, Yellow Bellflower, Rambo, Summer 
Rose, Prior’s Red. 

Best twenty sorts.—Early Harvest, Ben- 
oni, Rambo, Summer Rose, Red Astrachan, 
Maiden’s) Blush, Haubbardston Nonsuch, 
Golden Russet, Yellow Bellflower, Fall 
Pippin, White Pippin, Rome Beauty, Pri- 
ors Red, Winesap, Smith’s Cider, Broad- 
well Sweet, Newtown Spitzenberg, Bald- 
win, Summer Queen, Jeneting. 

1,000 trees tor a Market Orchard.—100 
Early Harvest, 50 Early Strawberry, 50 
Porter, 50 Benoni, 50 Hubbardston Non- 
such, 90 Summer Queen, 100 Maiden’s 
Blush, 10 Smith’s Cider, 100 White Pippin, 
100 Winesap, 100 Rome Beauty, 50 Yellow 
Bellflower, 50 Michael Henry Pippin, 50 
Jeneting. 

—t+ > + 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cultivating Fruit Orchards. 

As it is too late to offer any hints on 
planting fruit trees, I think it would be well 
to say something on after-management. 
Those who have planted fruit trees, and par- 
ticularly those who have planted trees of a 
large size, will find it a great benefit to let 
their trees branch as low as possible. Trees 
that have a tendency to run up straight, 
may be made to branch by cutting out the 
main stem. Never cut off the lower limbs, 
as every set of limbs that is cut off puts the 
tree back a year and shortens the life of the | 
tree. Tall trees are sure to be injured more | 
by sun seald than low ones, and are more | 
inconvenient to trim and to gather the fruit. | 

Another important item is to mulch trees | 
well with half rotted straw, saw dust, tan 


bark, or leaves ; particularly large trees that 


| the lower Miami valley, in Ohio. 
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are just set. The mulch keeps the ground 
moist and the roots in good condition, besides 
acting as manure. The mold that is applied 
this spring, should be scattered out under 


| the tree next spring, and a fresh supply put 


around the tree. The mulch should cover 
at least six feet diameter. 

Small grain or grass should never be put 
in an orchard. The ground should be cul- 
tivated in some hoed crops, and if in corn, 
the corn should not be planted nearer than 
six feet of the tree, and care should be 
tuken to have the row of trees in a row of 
corn each way, as there is less danger of in- 
juring the trees in plowing or cultivating 
the crops. A. R. STROTHER. 

Delphos, April, 1861. 

~ ++ 

The Mistletoe —I wish you would give 
directions how to propagate the mistletoe. 
I have several elms along the river near 
my house, and I think it would help the 
appearance of them in the winter, if I 
could get the mistletoe to grow upon them. 

J. H. Scorr. 

Butler Co., April, 1861. 

Answer.—The American mistletoe is not the 
plant known by that name in English romance. 
Our mistletoe 
brownish 


is a sober 


brush, 


looking clump of 
upon the 
branches of rough-barked trees along the great 
water courses, especially on the lower Missis- 
sippi. It is a parasitic plant, springing from 
seeds deposited by birds, upon the trees where 
they alight, growing in form and size much 
like a large corn basket inverted, with a single 


green growing 


| short stem, like that of a toadstool, only that it 


is firm wood. Our Aunt Fanny's Mary, who 
has recently returned from a sojourn in Loaisi- 
ana, says that the mistletoe which she saw along 
the lower Mississippi, does not differ materially 
in appearance from that which she noticed in 
If the seeds 
could be obtained from far enough South to en- 
sure germination, we suppose they could be 
sprouted in a manurial preparation, and set to 
grow upon the rough bark of trees in damp sit- 
uations. To our eye, the American mistletoe 
has no more picturesque beauty than a big 
squirrel’s nest in a tree top.—Ep. 
—< + > 


Happiness and sorrow are the measurea 


| of our mortal life; we willingly record the 


moments of gladness, and sorrow’s hours 
make their own impress. 
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PosTaGE ON SEEDS AND CuTTinGs.—One of 
the best acts of the last Congress, for the bene- 
fit of inland farmers and lovers of choice fruits 
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and flowers, was the reduction of postage upon | 


seeds and cuttings for propagation, by which 
they may be sent in the mails at one cent an 
ounce, when sent in packages not exceeding 
eight ounces in weight. This will enable seeds- 
men to send and planters to receive packages 
that will be of some use, whereas, under the old 


rates, the postage on many kinds of seed, cost | 


more than the seed itself. Our readers will re- 

collect that we have been persistently laboring 

for this law, for the last ten years. 
~ —~7 - > - aS 


Off for Illinois! 


M.L. Scuiitvant, our fellow townsman, so 
well known and respected as one of the most 
enterprising citizens of Ohio, has just been in 
the office of Field Notes and given us the parting 
hand! and that crossing of palms brought the 
mist into the eyes of two rough old men who 
seldom indulge in sentimentalities — that is— 
the stalwart old Farm King of the Scioto and the 
unpolished Editor of Field Notes, who has shared 
his friendship ever since our residence at the 
capital. For the last five or six years Mr. Sulli- 
vant has been opening lands in Illinois, and di- 
viding his time between that and his estates in 
this region, where his family have still remained. 
But now he thinks the time has come for him to 
transplant his Homestead, from the Scioto to 
the prairies, and Ohio loses a citizen which she 
can ill afford to spare, as well as a family which 
has occupied a large place in the affections and 
esteem of our people. No wonder it is hard to 
gay good bye, in such a case. 

Lucas Sullivant, the father of the several fam- 
ilies bearing his name, came to this place from 
Kentucky, in 1797, as a surueyor, locating land 
Warrants in the Virginia Military District, west 
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of the Scioto. The old town of Franklinton 
opposite this city, was laid out in August, 1797, 
where Mr. 8. settled with his newly wedded wife 
in 1801. This region was then in the county of 
Ross, with the county seat and territorial capital 
at Chillicothe, nearly sixty miles to the sauth of 
us. The present city of Columbus was not laid 
out until 1812. M. L. Sullivant, the eldes# son 
of the family, was born at the old homestead in 
Franklinton, which place he has occupied ever 





since; the other brothers having long since taken 
up their abodes on this side of the Scioto, in Co- 
lurnbus. An 


quenched the light of his noble eye or 


active life of nearly sixty years 
has not 
chilled the pulses of his great and generous 
heart. May the sunset of his life be as peaceful 
the glorious autumnal days of his prairie 
home, — Good-bye ! 


as 
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Jacobs’ Bee Hive and Frame. 

Visitors to the last Ohio State Fair will recog- 
nise in the above cut an illustration of the frame 
and bee hives invented by our neighbor Jacobs, 
an experienced and curious German bee-keeper, 
residing near Columbus. 

The frame consists of upright posts, into 
which are framed upper cross pieces, from which 
the platform strips depend, in stirrups of iron 
rods. The hives are plain square boxes, placed 
upon each other as the capacity of the swarms 
shall demand, and entered only from below, 
there being no bottom in the lower tier. Around 
the posts, some eighteen inches from the ground, 
are placed ropes or bands, saturated with some 
offensive liquid to prevent the climbing up of 
insect enemies. If this is not a good thing, Mr. 
Jacobs would not say so, for he is as honest an 
old gentieman as the country affords; and he 
will take pleasure in furnishing rights to use his 
invention, at a low price. 


—~t +> + > 

SreciaL TERMS.—Subscriptions to Field Notes 
are still taken at only one dollar and fifty cents 
A big paper for a little money, 


i @ year, 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Colic in Horses. 


Having of late seen published in differ- 
ent papers cures for colic in horses, and 
having heard of the death of many valua- 
ble horses in this State, whose deaths were 
attributed to colic, and as these published 
cures may frequently lead owners of valu- 
able horses to the belief that what will cure 
in one case will in another, from this dogma 
I beg most respectfully to differ, and will 
ground my arguments on practical observa- 
tions. My practice of eight years in Mus- 
kingum county, shows that I have yet to 
lose the first case of colic in the horse, 
where advice was solicited in proper time. 


In accordance with my experience in the | 
above disease, I will endeavor to prove to | 


your readers, that there is no one remedy 
that will cure what to the observers appears 
a case of colic. First, let it be observed, 
the noseology of these published cures fur- 


nishes no appellation so vaguely compre- | 


hensive in their meaning, or so likely to 
mislead, as those of colic, gripes, ete. 
perience has taught us that these synony- 
mous terms are produced by some painful 
disease of the bowels, but of what nature 
and of what parts, they leave us totally un- 
informed. 


The horse is subject to flatulent colic, 


nervous or spasmodic colic, vermuous colic, | 


inflammatory colic, and also gripes. 


This 


being the case, I would ask how is one pre- | 


scribed remedy to be a specific in these dis- 
eases. According to the rules laid down 


in the advertised remedies, which I doubt | 


not is done in good faith, we are left to 


guess whether the disease consists of wind, | 


in obstruction by hardened feces, in spasm, 
in calculous or stone, in worms, or inflam- 
mation ; but, according to these advertised 
remedies, the acute pain the animal is suf- 
fering, is caused by a disease of the bowels. 
Granting this to be the case, is it to be sup- 
posed that we can remove flatulence, consti- 
pation, stone, nervous or spasmodic affee- 
tion, worms, inflammation and gripes, by 
the one remedy put forth as a cure for the 
colic? Spasm of the bowels is the most 
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prevalent in this section. It consists of a 
| contraction of either the circular or 


longi- 
tudinal muscles of the intestines. 


If of the 
circular muscles, the intestines present ap- 
pearance of knots; if of the longitudinal, 
diminution of calibre, causing the aliment 


to be arrested in its course. 

The same symptoms present by stoppage 
of the bowels, caused by some volvulous 
or entanglement, or stone; the animal at the 
same time presenting the appearance of colie 
or violent pain in the bowels. The prac- 
tised eye of the V.S. is enabled to inter- 
pret the language of nature, and discover 
there is something more to deal with than 
appears to the uninitiated. I would ask, will 
those remedies frequently put forth as a cure 
for colic, remove these causes ? 

There are cases of spasm in the bowels 
I have frequently witnessed, where all the 
medicine in a drug store would not cause a 
If 


you value the life of your horse, do not rely 


relaxation of the cramped intestines. 


on such treatment as frequently appears in 
cures for colic, but lose no time in having 


recourse at once to such remedies as will 
"make an enervating impression upon the 
system, so as to counteract the force of mus- 
cular contraction. 


Bleed until the horse falls prostrate, and 
as soon as he has recovered from the evac- 
uation, exhibit tobacco injections, potent 
enough and copious enough to make him 
_reel, dash buckets of the coldest water with 


as much force as possible against his belly ; 
these are the remedies most likely to sue- 
ceed in spasmodic affections. To lay down 
a rule for the different bowel affections, 
_ would occupy more space than we can ex- 
pect to be allotted to us in this number. 

Zanesville, O. T. Wess, V.S. 

—t +o + > 

Scotch Sheep in New Jersey.—Several 
| Scotch mountain sheep have recently been 
introduced into Morris county, oy the farm 
ot S. F. Headley, Esq. Their wool is de- 


scribed as being of better quality than any 
other long-wooled breed—long, wavy and 


soft, with no harsh or wiry feeling like 
most of the mountain breeds — peculiarly 
| adapted to worsted stuffs, and the carcass is 
|said to give the very best and highest fla- 
| ored mutton.—[ New Jersey Furmer. 
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MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE, EDITOR. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Gathering Lichens and Mosses. 


Some days since I read an article from 
the pen of Ruskin, on Lichens and Mosses, 
that was so earnest and beautiful that it stir- 
red in my heart a desire to go forth into the 
woods and see for myself if his sayings were 
true with regard to this class of plants and 
its innumerable varieties. 

1 had always loved mosses, and the bright 
green mound of deep velvet, on some de- 
cayed fragment of log, was a thing of beauty 
and joy tome. I loved to tear it away and 
take it home, to languish on my centre table 
in an old saucer, making a green spot in the 
wintry room. I loved too, to see the old 
oak that had lain prostrate in the wood till 
its branches were fallen and its bark decay- 
ed, covered over with its drapery of fringy 
moss, hiding its nakedness; but of the va- 
riety of form and shape and beauty of the 
lichen tribe I had never dreamed, as Rus- 
kin portrays them. 

This morning, this bright, sunny morn- 
ing, a friend and myself, with pail and 
knife, India rubbers and shakers, sallied 
forth into the low, swampy forest of Solon, 
in the valley of the Cuyahoga, to hunt for 
lichens and moss. It is strange what new 
eyesight an author can give one. My friend, 
like myself, was ignorant of botany, and 
had not learned of lichens, nor had she read 
Ruskin: and when I told her that lichens 
were a fungus or toad-stool, she laughed at 
my thought of gathering them for beauty. 
But as we proceeded, they seemed to spring 
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| into being for our especial use. Every tree, 
stump, log, broken limb or upturned mound, 
‘revealed to us something new. Oh! for 
the pen of Ruskin to tell of all that we 
found — buds, flowers, cups, sced-vessels, 
roses, holly-hocks, pinks, violets, forget-me- 
nots, morning glories and evening glories, 
all growing in miniature splendor, among 
gardens and groves of lichens, upon some 
diseased body of a prostrate tree. Some- 
thing new, something new at every step, till 
our pail was full— full to overtlowing, and 
we tumbled our specimens out and picked 
from the mass only the best, and on we 
went again, till our pail, our kerchiets, our 
hands, and pockets, could holl no more ; 
then we turned our steps homeward with a 
new world opened before us, to enjoy for- 
ever. The woods, the wild, deep woods, 
had for us an additional charm, a new reve- 
lation of love and mercy, from the hand of 
the Most High. 

When we arrived at home and spread 
out our treasures, we found over one hun- 
dred varieties of lichens and moss; not one 
hundred different classes or orders, but dif- 
fering forms, shapes and colors, and the ex- 
pression —* Oh! isn’t this beautiful!” fell 
as often from the lips of the numerous 
friends that dropped in, as if we had come 
loaded with flowers from the garden of an 
amateur. Flowers wither and die in a day, 
but safely boxed, my lichens and mosses 
will go with me to Columbus, and perchance, 
my great, great grand children will inherit 
a moss basket, gathered this day from the 
woods of Cuyahoga. 

Thanks to the pen of Ruskin. 

F. D. G. 
—i-S>-+- se 

Salt Rising in Cold Weather — Warm 
the flour for the rising and then mix as 
usucl, keeping it by the stove in a warm 
room. Warm also the flour for the bread 
or dough, before kneading it; keep all 
warm, and it will be all right. Had I 
known this years ago, it would have saved 
me an abundance of vexation and trouble, 
and my dyspeptic husband, who eschews 
yeast rising, sundry qualms and wry faces, 


over a tough crust. Make it all summer in 
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the house and there will be no difficulty 
about the bread. 

~t + e e 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 


A Fancy Hanging Basket. 


MARIANN. 


We saw a very beautiful fancy hanging 
basket in the hands of a lady on the cars. 
Its was composed of a cocoa shell and pine 
cones. Saw the cocoa in two parts for the 
cup or frame of the basket, and with pre- 
pared glue, attach the small cones of the 
pine or larch, beginning at the bottom and 
forming them in rows to the top of the shell. 
A large cone makes the knob at the bottom. 
This one was made entirely of cones, but I 
think one nearly as pretty might be made 
on the shell of a squash or gourd, covered 
with acorns and their cups, interspersed 
with pretty mosses, where cocoa shells and 
pine cones are not to be had. 

A RUSTIC FLOWER VASE. 

Now let me tell you of another pretty 
thing for the home parlor: get the crooked- 
est and most gnarled branch of a tree you 
ean find, say a limb two inches in diameter 
—a knot or joint with diverging branches ; 
saw it square at the base, and set it on a 
block of board, six or eight inches square, 
and fasten it firmly with nails; cut the 
branches at the top, square and level, and 
set upon them a deep wooden bowl, seven 
or eight inches in diameter, or if you have 
no such thing, the oval cup of a gourd, or 
a wooden box, will do: fasten the box or 
bowl by driving a nail through the bottom, 
into the top of the standards. 

When the frame is ready, cover the foot- 
stand with green moss, variegated with 
lichens of different shades.” ‘The stem may 
be covered with the gray tree moss, so com- 
mon in the woods, and the box ornamented 
in the same manner. As a crowning point, 
fill the bowl or box with a rich mold from 
the wood if possible, and set therein a ver- 
bena, heliotrope, mignonette or climbing 
myrtle. The beauty, simplicity and unique- 
ness of the arrangement, will reward the 
pains. 

If these rare plants are not to be had, a 


cluster of the wild white violet will grow | 


PP ee OP I Oe 
and bloom all summer, throwing out its 
branches so as to hang over the sides of the 
box like a vine. I have had the white violet 
bloom in my garden six months without ces- 
sation. ¥. D. Ge 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
In the Brown FE'urrow. 
From morn till night in the valley field, 
Young Charlie turns up furrows brown ; 
Whistling behind his bonnie bays, 
Turning the sere, gray stubble down, 
What thoughts beneath that wide straw hat 
To make his bright eyes twinkle so? 
To curve his red lip in a smile, 
And make that bronze cheek’s pretty glow ? 


Ile knows when the stubble field } t 


mas rhe 


A golden freight on its teeming breast, 
He may take to his home by the wand-like brook, 
A bird befitting his lowly nest 
For Mary has said, when the corn is ripe 
And the orchards drop their yellow store, 
And the ripe nuts fall, she will give her hand, 
And the heart she never gave before. 
Once a week in her true little palm 
He lays all his earnings, a precious store ; 
And bending their young heads down, they count 
Hers added to it, o'er and o’er 
Oh, the look of love in her nut brov wn eves! 
Oh, the winsome grace in her nut brown curls! 
No wonder his tread in the furrow is light, 


For he bears in his bosom the richest of pearlst 


There's a winding path be side mossy logs 


And hills and hollows and fern-crowned bank, 
And a low rill’s gurgle, whose way is marked 
By plumy willows, with green growth rank ; 
And there 'mong the oaks, is the cottage low, 
With wild vines making its gray walls green; 
After sowing and reaping, will Charlie, the king, 
Bear home to his nest his glad heart’s queen. 


LosBLLA. 
—t +> + 


Potato Bread.—Boil your potatoes very 
soft; peel and mash them fine ; rub through 
a fine colander; mix with the flour in the 
proportion of one-third of potatoes to two- 
thirds of flour; put in salt and little butter ; 
wet the flour in lusewarm water; put in 
yeast or rising and mould as usual. You 
will find it will rise quicker, be better and 
whiter than without them. 

Carrot Pie —PBoil, peel, mash and sifts 
as with pumkin, and use milk, eggs ete., and 
you will have a pie not to be detected from 
pumpkin. Mrs. E. L. Gipss. 

—+ +> > 

A Crier In Petticoats.—The Genesee 
County Board of Supervisors have elected 
Miss Hattie Smith their clerk. Miss S. was 
for several years the acting clerk, under her 
father, the late Richard Smith, Esq. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mrs. Sawyer Responds, 
As to where She Keeps Certain Things. 


I can readily answer your first query, 
Rosella. At least, I can recommend a good 
place. 

My Tomboy is a wild, roguish little chap 
of six and a half years old, and is always 
leaping the stone wall, or riding a bar-post, 
and 
and 


always has been, since he was a year 
a half old. I have now got him into 
thick pants, plaid spencer and round jacket, 
so the pieces do not need to be as handy as 
when he wore thin pants and aprons. 

The best place to keep those pieces need- 
ed the oftenest, isadrawer. In my kitchen 
stands an old fashioned desk, such a desk as 


people a few years ago, would stow away in 


the attic as trumpery, good for nothing, but 


rubbed, varnished and highly prized now, 
because of that very old fashioned air it 
has. Beside the numerous little cuddies 
and drawers in the upper or desk part, it 
contains four good sized drawers. The top 
and smallest one is mine, where I keep 
common collars, under-sleeves, cuffs, hand- 
kerchiefs, ete., ete. The next is Tomboy’s, 
holding not only his shirts, night gowns, 
stockings, handkerchiefs, ete., etc., but the 
pieces of all his late clothes, done up in lit- 
tle bundles, and tied, sewed, or pinned 
tighly together. 

When the pants or spencer are gone, 
worn out beyond repair, I remove the 
pieces to some other place, and thus make 
room for more. The pieces are always to 
be found without any hunting, fretting or 
fuss. 
sent for them, as also anything else belong- 
ing to him, for the drawer contains his 
things only, and he knows it; and sometimes 
the little rogue uses his knowledge to my 
disadvantage by appropriating two or three 
clean pocket handkerchiefs in as many days, 
consigning their unlucky predecessors to the 
dirty clothes basket long before they de- 
serve that fate. But never mind that, they 
will soon learn, and if made to keep all 
their things in one place, they will early 
contract habits of order. In one part of the 
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The child himself can get them if 
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| drawer I let him keep his playthings, balls, 
_ shells, boxes, books, ete. To be sure, some- 
times, when in an excited state, he handles 
things rather roughly, and if said pieces 
were not pretty strongly fastened together, 
they would be found scattered ; but for all 
that, I think you would like the plan. 
Try it. 

The next place is a trunk. I keep all 
pieces not wanted so often, such as dress 
wooden 
trunk, the first one I ever called my own, 


pieces, ete, in a medium-sized 
one I used, when in my teens I taught the 
“ young idea how to shoot.” 

The trunk can be kept up stairs, out of 
the way. A bureau or set of drawers would 
be just as convenient, and if in the bed- 
room instead of the kitchen, so much the 
better. The third drawer belongs to the 
“little one,” and he being as yet too small 
to need his clothes repaired much, it con- 
tains but few pieces. The last and largest 
is appropriated to sheets, pillow-cases, table- 
cloths, ete, ete. So now you have your 
question answered, and more too. Another 
time I will tell you more of places for keep- 
ing things. 

I can 
not tell by experience whether new spices 
and vinegar will make them all right or not, 
but one thing is certain, it will make them 
no worse, so I should try it. 


Now, about those frozen pickles. 


I can only 
give a word of advice, in the form of an 
old adage: “An ounce of prevention is 


worth a pound of cure.” Don’t let them 
freeze next winter. 
Mrs. S. B. Sawyer. 
West Amesbury, Mass., March, 1861. 
~ +> 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Patches and Pickles. 


I noticed in a number of your paper an 
inquiry ivoia Rosella, where to keep the 
peices that are left of dresses and other gar- 


ments, to have them convenient for patching. 
I do not answer for Mrs. Sawyer, but I 
thought I would tell her where I kept mine. 
I have a place in one corner of my clothes 
press in the sitting room, devoted expressly 
to that purpose. 

I keep each kind rolled up in a separate 
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bundle, and when a garment needs mending, 
I go and get the kind I need without a mo- 
ment’s trouble. 

Last fall I had a jar of tamato catsup that 
became tasteless and insipid ; I added a tea- 
cup full of whiskey, and in a few weeks it 
was as good as ever. Try it with your jar 
of pickled tomatoes ; spread a cloth over the 
top with weight enough to keep the pickles 
under the vinegar ; take it off once in a week 
or two, and wash it; renew this process un- 
till the vinegar becomes clear. The scum 
that rises to the top causes the pickles to 
get soft. If you think this to slow a rem- 
edy put them in new vinegar. Mary. 

Belmont Co., O. 


~—) +—~> + 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


A Plea for Little Girls. 


“ Little girls ain’t good for much now-a- 
days,” said Granny Jinkins, “ they’re always 
ripping around, or else having a book in 
their hands, or their dolls and little fixins, 
good for nothing only to kill time. Now 
when I was young, little girls had their 
stent given to’em in the morning: they had 
to knit just so much, or sit up at night till 
they got it done, if it took ‘em till midnight. 
I knew one little girl who could knit 
three pair of socks every week, and she did 


it by the month. Oh she was a pattern of 


a child! You never saw der tearin’ round 
like your girls Mrs. Jones, playing ball with 
her brothers, and riding the horses to water, 
or running races, or jumping through the 
hay mows. She hardly ever spoke loud 
enough to be heard in the next room; just 
sat as still — her little slick head bent down 
over her knitting, as old fashioned as her 
grandmother. Her earnings kept the whole 
family iy all the tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
and all such things as they needed. Now 
there’s your girls, Mrs. Jones, don’t know 
how to set up a stockin’ or knit a heel, or 
narrer off, and I doubt even if they know 
enough to knit their own garters!” 

“T know they can’t granny,” said Mrs. 
Jones, and here I saw a quick snap to her 
eye that looked like anger, “and another 
thing is, I don’t mean they ever shall learn 
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prow 
to knit while they are children. Let them 
be little girls while they are little, let them 
run and romp and climb, and play ball, and 
grow vigorous and healthy,—not cramped 
and dwarfed, and hollow-breasted, pale faced 
and round shouldered. I mean to do my 
duty by them, and give them the blessed 
heritage of health, so far as lies in my 
power. 

“T can remember when my mother des- 
paired of learning her girls how to knit, and 
hired old Becky Wallet to teach us. I 
thought then that knitting and long division 
were the two greatest puzzles ever invented, 
Becky tried two weeks, and then gave up 
in despair and anger, and to this day I can’t 
set up knitting work, or knit a heel, and I 
find no occasion for it since there are so 
many poor women who are obliged to take 
in work, to support their families. But 
granny, what ever became of that good 
little girl whose stint was three pairs of 
socks every week?” 

“Oh she died long ago of something like 
consumption, or folks said that was it, but I 
always thought she’d died anyhow, cause 
she was too good to live. She always look- 
ed like an angel out of her eyes — kind o’ 
sad, and as though she hadn’t a bad thought 
in her. I see, Mrs. Jones, that you think 
she was worked to death, but no body ’ll 
ever make me believe that doctrine. I just 
believe she was born to die young — but 
massy, Mrs. Jones, how do you stand such 
a noise up stairs, in your best room too! 
ain't you afeard the children will break 
things?” 

“Oh no granny!” said the imperturable 
Mrs. Jones,” they’re only having a grand 
masquerade ball—they have little visitors 
this afternoon, and they are having a good 
time of it—they will stop soon and have 
supper in their little play-house.” 

But granny, who likes “amazingly to see 
proper children,” curled up her lip as though 
she had been taking antimony, and lighting 
her pipe she walked out into the garden to 
see the bed of lettuce that Mrs. Jones had 
sowed in February, musing on the short- 


| comings of humanity in general, and some 


folks in particular. RoOsELLA. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Reform in Cooking. 


Reforms of every description are at pres- 
ent engaging the attention of contributors 
to the press, but I do not think there is any 
of them of more importance to our gener- 
tion than the cooking reform. Indeed, it 
seems to be very unfashionable not to have 
the dyspepsia, consumption, neuralgia, or 
something of the kind; and as a part or all 
of these diseases are caused by improper 
cooking, it ought to be our constant aim to 
learn to prepare food so that it can be par- 
taken of without detriment to our health. 
No persons can live a happy and useful life 
with such millstones of disease hanging 
about their necks. 

Many persons do not know that Graham 
flour (being unbolted flour ground very 
coarse) makes the best of bread, cake, pie- 
crust, and puddings, especially for dyspep- 
tics, far superior to the fine, pressed flour, 
that is pre-sed so tight that we eannot, one 
time in ten, get good milk or salt rising 
from it. Now, I will give my experience 
with this flour, and if any of your readers 
have anything new to offer in its favor, they 
will please report accordingly. 

Graham Pudding—I\s a staple article on 
our table, and is made by stirring the un- 
bolted flour, sifted, into boiling water, the 
same as the good housewite makes hasty 
pudding or mush; then just betore you 
remove it from the fire, slice nice tart ap- 
ples very thin, and stir them in the pud- 
ding, or nice ripe berries; then mold it out 
in cups or bowls, to be eaten with cream 
or milk and sugar, either cold or hot. 

Birds-Nest Pudding—Is made by slicing 
mellow apples in a deep dish, and sprinkle 
sugar over it, then make a thin batter of 
sour milk, soda, and Graham flour, pour 
over it and bake. 

Bread Pudding.—Take two eggs, two 
table spoonsful sugar, one pint milk, one 
pint light bread soaked in milk or water un- 
til soft, beat the ingredients thoroughly, and 
bake sufficiently to turn the milk and eggs 
to custard. 


These are only a part of the recipes, and 
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TIVATOR. 
when I prove the rest, I will send them 
also. The bread is made the same as other 
bread (light bread, I mean, tor we use no 
other kind.) A very nice way to make it, 
is to take half Graham flour and half white 
flour, one pint of yeast, two pints of new 
milk, and make it up as you would soda 
biscuit ; roll about one inch thick, then cut 
them out and put in the pans and raise un- 
til light, and bake’; they are nice as well as 
wholesome. 


Nineveh, Ind. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Men for the Vimes. 





BY FRANCES D. GAGE, 
Give us the nerve of steel, 
And the arm of fearless might, 
And the strength of will that is ready still 
To battle for the right. 


Give us the eye to weep 
That honest tear of feeling, 

That shuts not down for the world’s dread frown, 
The genuine beart revealing. 


Give us the mind to feel 
The sufferings of another, 

And fearless power in the trying hour 
To help a suffering brother, 


Give us the clear, cool brain, 

That is never asleep or dozing; 
But, springing ever, with bold endeayor, 

Wakes the world from its prozing. 


Ah! give us the nerve of steel, 

And the hand of fearless might, 
And the heart that can love and feel, 

And the head that is always right. 


For the foeman is now abroad, 
And the earth is filled with crimes; 
Let it be our prayer to God, 
“Oh! give us the Men for the Times!" 
—t-+<>+ > 
Liquid Glue.—The following receipe, 
the discovery of a French chemist, is sell- 
ing about the country as a secret, for vari- 
ous prices, from one to five dollars. It is a 
handy and valuable composition, as it does 
not gelatinize nor und. rgo putrefaction and 
fermentation and become offensive, and is 
always ready for use: 
In a wide-mouthed bottle dissolve eight 
ounces of best glue in half a pint of water, 


by setting it in a vessel of water and heat- 


ing it till dissolved. Then add slowly, con- 
stantly stirring, two and a half ounces of 
strong aquafortis (nitric acid.) Keep it 


well corked, and it will be ready for use. 
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GRIN DSTONES! 
L. B. JOHNSON, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 


The Lake Huron Grindstone, 


POINT AUX BARQUES, MICHIGAN. 
Post Office Address and General Office, Cleveland, Ohio 


MICHIGAN AHEAD ON GRIT. 
ie LAKE HURON GRINDSTONE 


Quarry continnes to be worked with increased facil- 
ity, itnow being fully opened. The stone now quarried 
are more pure tuan auy heretofore sent out. The in- 
creased lacnity we now have for manufacturing, enables 
us to fill ail orders promptly, provided they Come in early 

The quaity of the Huron Stone for Farmers and me- 
chanics’ general use,is not surpassed by that of any 
quarry yet discovered on either continent. Its equal is 
found on : iu an article imported .from France, and costs 
the deaier elgiity dollars per ton by the quantity in New 
York City. ‘he Huron Stone is one huudred per cent. 
more durable, as the French stone is soft, and hence is 
@asily aid ireely consumed. 

In evideuce of (he above we subjoin the following tes- 
timouials, they being but few of the many which have 
been received trom promiuent mechanics Who have ther- 
Oughly tested the iuron as well as other most approved 
quarries: 

Messrs. J. G. Donce & Co.: 

Gentle nen We have used the * Lake Huron” Grind- 
stones tor tue past two years, and as a durable and fine 
cutting stone, we find them far superior to any others. 
We rut two Grindstones constantly, and having given 
nearly «ji «tiers a thorough trial, we are prepared to say 
from actual eapecience, that the “ Lake Huron” Stones 
are far beyond Coliparison with any others 

HOYT, BARBOUR & CO., 
Mauu.acturers of cut Tobacco. 

We frecly endorse the above. J. E. GREEN & Co., To- 
bacconists. 

We coucur in the above. Epw’p HoLBrook & Son, 
Tobace puists. 

I endorse the above. JoHn Turner, M. 
ville aud Nashville R. R. 

I have been using the Lake Huron Grindstones for some 
time iu my Carriage Manufactory, and find them better 
than any others | have ever used. C. BRADLEY. 

Louisville, Ky., Oc’., 1857 


Canton, Ohio, July 23d, 1857. 








. B. Louis- 


Mr. L. B Jounson: 
Sir—We have used the Lake Huron Grindstone in our 

establishment for the last eighteen months, and thivk it 

is not equuicd for producing a fine cutting edge, by any 

stone we have heretoiore tested. We would further 

State tuat tuls stoue is peculiarly adapted to the grinding 

of our mower kulves, aud would theretore recominend it 

to ali Who use our mowing machiues, to procure one of 

these superior grindstones, at ounce. A good grindstone, 

we Lthink. Is an article that no tarmer shouid be without, 

and we have ve doubt but that hundreds will feel the 

force of this remark, if they read it at this particular sea- 

son of the year. BALL, AULTMAN & CU. 
We are u-ing the Lake Iiuron Grindstone in our mow- 

ing machine shops aud fully concur in the foregeing: 

Geo. Estexty, Whitewater, Wis. 

Manny & Co., Rocktord, Lil. 

BaLpwin De Wirr & Co., Cleveland, O. 

R. L. Howanp, Butfalo, N. "Y 

WaLTexk A. Woon, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

N. H. Marsu, ©. & Erie R. R. Shop, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hakris & Coron, Planing Mul, Springtield, Mass. 

BipweE tt, Banta & Lo, * & Shipyard, Buffalo, N.Y. 

CLarRK, RichHarpson & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

N. Cotman, Pianing Mill, St. Louis, Mo. 

KINGsLéy, FuxGexson & Co, St. Louis Mo. 

HanniBat & sr. Josep R. R. Shop, Hannibal Mo. 

Warers & Barrer, Planing Mill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Joun Rictanwp-, Steam Cooper Shop, “ 

NILges & Co, Locomotive Buiiders, “ “ 





Axe Facrory, Naponocn, Ulster Co., N. Y., 
February 6th, 1860. 
L. B. Jounson, Esq , Cleveland Ohio: 

Dear Sit -The Like Huron Grindstone which I received 
from your quarry iast fal as sample, was used exclusively 
in grindiog tobacco knives at this factory. I found it of 
uniform sharp grit, doing its work with ease and rapidity 
without he.tiug the kuile or in any way injuring the tem- 
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per. Its evenness of grit was remarkable, as our grinder 
used it several days without turning, while ordivary 
stones must be turned or hacked as often as twice a day, 
while doing less work. Yours very tru 


GILBEKT DUBOIS. 
Italian Queens! 
] AVING imported several Queens of this 


superior variety of the Honey Bee, direct from the 
celebrated Dzierzon, (the extent and purity of whose 
Apiaries Of this variety are probably unequaled on the 


continent of Europe,) 1 shall be prepared to furnish the 
public with 


Queens of Undoubted Purity and 
Fertility, 

during the coming season. 
&i@ The price for each Queen, with a few hundred 
workers,” prepared for transportation, will be $10. Cash 
on delivery 

Orders will be registered and filled in strict rotation, as 
they are yectved, Address RICHARD COLVIN, 

f 13-c5-6m Baltimore, Nid. 


ETEAN ALLEN and SONTAG. 
Al LEN SONTAG, the promising sen of 


i these trotting celebrities, will be three years old the 
6tu day of the 5th month (May ). He is making a horse 
full sixteen hands high His trotting contormation and 
developments every way are even Superior to what we 
anticipated, when we paid $1,500 for him at four months 
old Were we to describe him as he really is, some might 
suppose we were boasting. We ‘ 
invite all parties interested in fine 
amine him. 


theretore refrain, and 
horses. to call and ex- 
LADD BROTHEKS. 


Allen Sontag and Black Hawk 2d 
Will be found at my stables. The 
to serve ten mares 
note durlig 


e former will be allowed 
at $40, paid in cash or satisfaciory 
g the season, with the privilege of returning 
the mare one season, if she should not piove with foal. 
The latter thirty mares, at $15, on the same conditions. 
Black Hawk 2d is by orginal Biack Hawk, dam by the 
same lie was never on a trotting track, but trots a 3 
min. gait, or better, because it is natural. His colts are 
remarkably large for this class of stock. and very evenly 
superior WM. Hi. LADD, 
f 15-c5-2m Richmond, Jefferson Co., O. 


CONCORD GRAPE VINES. 
THe SUBSCRIBER HAS A CHOICE 


lot of Concord Grape Vines, from one to four 
old, at very low prices, all grown from vines obtained trom 
the Originator of that variety, in 1854, and are warranted 
genuine. For the table. wine and market, no other grape 
can be compared to the Coucord = It ripeus in any latitude 
south of Montreal, Canada, improves as it goes South, 
and is ranked far superior to the Delaware and other pop- 
ular varieties, asa Market and Wine Grape by those who 
fully understand its good qualities. § > Subscription 
moneys due to subscribers to the late * Rural American,” 
will be paid in Concord grape vines. 
Circulars with full details of prices, proofs of the great 
value of the grape, etc., will be sent to applicants, who 
enciose a postage stamp. Address 






years 






T. B MINER, 
f 12-e4-2t Clinton, Oneida Co 


Public Sale of Thorough-bred Shorthorn 
and Ayrshire Cattle. 


ON, EDNESDA Y, the 29th day of May 

ext, 1 will sell at public auction, at Oakwood Farm, 
one mile west of Newark, the entire herd of Thorough- 
bred Stock lately owmd by Geo. W. Penney, Esq . con- 
sisting of six young Bulls, and about twenty cows and 
heifers, and includiug some of the finest animals in the 
State 

There willl also be sold 25 superior grade heifers and 
cows, crosses of Ayrshire and Shorthorns, two pairs of 
Cashmere goats from Dr. Davis's inportation, Thorough- 
bred Southdown sheep, Suifolk and Chester White pigs, 
etc, etc. 

Catalogues can be had on application to the subscriber, 
also at the offices of the Oduo Farm rand Field Neots, aiter 
the 25th inst. LUCIUS B. WING 

f17-c5S Newark, Ohio. 
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Extract = Tobacco, 


For dipping Sheep and Lambs, and for 
destroying all kinds of Vermin, 
on other animals. 


eo Manufacturers of this new and valuable 

preparation, beg leave to call the attention of farmers 
and Graziers to this effectual remedy for destroying Ticks, 
Lice, and ali other insects injurious to animals and vege- 
tation, and preventing the alarming attacks of the Fly and 
Scab on Sheep. 

Its use not only removes the vermin on animals, but 
cleauses and purifies the skin, thereby materially bene- 
fitting their general health, and greatly improving wool, 
both in quality and quantity. 

This article completely supersedes that laborious and 
disagreeable work of preparation in your own buildings 
for sheep-washing, as it 1s ready at all times, in any cli- 
mate, and for all descriptions of Sheep, even for Ewes in 
lamb, and can be furnished at a much reduced cost, 

FISHER & CO., Sole Ageuts, 


11-c4-3m 23 Central Wharf, Boston. 
. — 
Sweet Potatoes for Seed, 


N RECEIPT OF $4, WE WILL SHIP 
to order 2'6 bushels of Lebanon Yellow Sweet Po- 
tatoes, in good order, on Muskingum River. and also send 
a circular giving instructions how to cultivate and keep 
over winter. Be particular in giving instructions how to 
direct the barrel. 
N. Plants for sale in their season. 
JOSEPH STRAHL, & Dr. N. McNICHOLS, 
9f-4t* Peansville, Morgan Co., O. 


160 OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
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Last week the New York cattle market was at the foot 
of the hill again, with large receipts of beeves in market. 
It is pretty well proven that when the r>ceipts run above 
4,000 head, prices go down accordingly. 

The produce mar<et, East, does not exhibit the activity 
of that at the West, owing, probably, to the large stocks 
in market. 


Cincinnati Market. 


Flour—The market is merely confined to a local busi- 
ness; prices remain as heretofore quoted. 

Wheat—lIs held firmly at $1 for red and $1.05@1.10 for 
white. 

Corn—Has been in better local request. 
the quotation for both shelled and ear. 

Oats—Are in light receipt, and very firm at 26c. 

Provisions—The favor shown in the provision market 
for mess pork to-day was very decided and sales were 
made in lots of 5,000 barrels, one-fourth of which at $17, 
the remainder at $17.25. It is considered a favcr to 
get in at these figures, particularly so under the in- 
fluence of the reports of the New Orleans and New York 
markets. 


35c is given as 


Cleveland Market. 


Flour—Market firm. Quotations contiuue to be $4 50 
@5,.00 for ordinary to good brands of red wheat double 
extras. Double extra white wheat country brands 
are slow at $5 37% @5.50, with an occasional sale of a 
favorite brand at $5.75. City brands range from $5.87% 
“6.00 

Wheat—Firm, with sales of red at $1.07/@1.08. 

Corn—Firm at 35c. 

Oats—Oceasional sales at 25c, at which rate the market 
remains quiet. 

Barley—The range is 50@60c, with one or two sales of 
good at 54c. 

Rye—Nominal price 50@5éc. 

Butter—Quiet. The range for new W.R. is 14@16ce, 
according to quality and style of putting up 


Cheese—Steady at 9@9¥c for W. R., with moderate 
sales. 
Eggs—Quiet at 84 @9c. 
~~ +> + oe 


Columbus Money Business. 





REPORTED FoR Fieip Nores. 





April 24, 1861. 

Excitement still runs high, and the military fever rages 
to the exclusion of nearly every thing else, business 
being about forgotten. Money matters are still very 
much deranged. The princip:l feature of the past week 
has been the throwing out of Kentucky money by our 
banks. This has been done because it cannot now be 
used as formerly. It is still par in Cincinnati for all pur- 
poses of trade, but it is virtually three per cent. discount, 
as exchange cannot be bought for less than three per cent. 
for it, which is a polite way of putting it at a discount, 
without offending the banks 

This has not been done on account of any weakness ex- 
hibited by the Kentucky Banks, on the contrary they are 
very strong at present, but fears are entertained of the 
State seceeding, and of the banks accepting the law re- 
cently passed by the Legislature, authorising their loan- 
ing of two millions, and their suspension afterwards if 
they see fit, which is not calculated to give their money 
any better credit abroad than it formerly has had. Some 
of the banks will probably refuse to accept this law, 
which may kill it, and if, in addition, those that return 
Kentueky notes are not disturbed in the performance of 
that duty, we may look for a reduction in the price of ex- 
change at Cincinnati, and the taking of the money again 
by our banks. 


W ESTE RN CIDER 
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ty-Five Cents for a recipe to make this pleasant 
beverage. easy made and always ready for use; costs a 
mere nothing ; suitable for every family, and a very fine 
drink for groceries. Addiess POSTMASTER, West La 
| fayette, Coshocton county, O. 3 c-tf 


A cen mi 








